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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
four (4) dollars for each. 

During more than ten years these pictures have ap- 
peared in this paper, and their excellence has been uni- 
versally commented upon, We have received numerous 
orders “for electrotypes of the same, and publish the 
subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Teresina Tua Marchesi 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 

Anna de Bellocca 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica : 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carrefio 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2 
Minnie Hauk 
Materna 

Albani 

Annie Louise Cary 
Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Ceili 
Chatterton-Bohrer 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Donaldi 

Marie Louise Dotti 
Geistinger 
Fursch-Madi—2 
Catherine Lewis 
Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Titus d'Ernesti 
Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow 
Franz Lachner 
Heinrich Marschner 
Frederick Lax 
Nestore Calvano 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudig! 

Lulu Veling 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Florence Clinton-Sutro 
Calixa Lavallee 
Clarence Eddy 
Franz Abt 

Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 

J. O. Von Prochazka 
Edvard Grieg 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel! 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan 
Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 
Harold Randolph 
Minnie V. Vandeveer 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 
Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R, Chapman 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Leonard Labatt 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Agolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Kmil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, DD 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Boito 

Paul von Janko 

Car! Schroeder 


-ucca 

Ivan E, Morawski 

Leopold Winkler 

Costanza Donita 

Carl Reinecke 

Heinrich Vogel 

Johann Sebastian Bach 

Mrs. A. C. Taylor 

Jules Perotti—2 

Adolph M. Foerster 

J. H. Hahn 

Thomas Martin 

Louis Gaertner 

Louis Gage Courtney 

Richard Wagner 

Theodore Thomas 

Dr. Damrosch 

Campanini 

Gendegulal 

Constantin Sternberg 

Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 

Mathilde Wurm 

Liberati 

Johann Strauss 

Anton Rubinstein 

Del Puente 

Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 

Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 

Frank Van der Stucken 

Frederic Grant Gleason 

Ferdinand von Hiller 

Robert Volkmann 

Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

E. A. Lefebre 

Ovide Musin 

Anton Udvardi 

Alcuin Blum 

Joseph Koegel 

Ethel Wakefield 

Carlyle Petersilea 

Carl Retter 

George Gemiinde: 

Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W. Edward Heimendab] 

Mrs. Clemelli 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 

Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 

Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 

Clara Schumann 

Joachim 

Samuel S. Sanford 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 

Dora Henninges 

A. A. Stanle 

Ernst Cotenbesen 

Heinrich Hofmann 

Charles Fradel 

Emil Sauer 

Jesse Bartlett Davis 

D. Burmeister-Petersen 

Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 

Gustav Hinrichs 

Maver Scharwenka 

Heinrich Boetel 

W.E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 

Jennie Dutton 

Walter J. Hall 

Conrad Ansorge 

Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 

Henry Holden Huss 

Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 

Anthony Stankowitch 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Victor Herbert 

Martin Roeder 

Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrém 

Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

C F. Chickering 
iers Stanford 

Louis C, Elson 


Henry Mason 
P. S. Gilmore 
Neupert 
Hubert de Blanck 
Dr. Louis Maas 
Max Bruch 
L. G. Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 
S. B. Mills 
E. M. Bowman 
Otto Bendix 
W. H. Sherwood 
Stagao 
Victor Nessler 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F. Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 
E. A. MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
_ Treuman 
. A. Cappa 
Monte; ritfo 
Mrs. Helen Ames 
S. G. Pratt. 
Emil Scaria 
Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 
William W. Gilchrist 
Ferranti 
Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 
Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michael Banner 
Dr. S. N. Penfield 
F, W. Riesberg 
Emil Mahr 
Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 
Carl Millocker 
G. W. Hunt 
Georges Bizet 
John A. Brockhoven 
Edgar H. Sherwood 
Ponchielli 
Edith Edwarde 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 
Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Strauss Orchestra 
Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Saéns 
Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 
Albert R. Parsons 
Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M. Nowell 
William Mason 
Pasdeloup 
Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 
Max Alvary 
roone Hofmann 
liindel 
Carlotta F. Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Gustav A. Kerker 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 
Fritz Giese 
Anton Seidl 
Max Leckner 
Max Spicker 
—_ Graves 
ermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Madge Wickham 
Richard Burmeister 
W. J. Lavin 
Niels W. Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H. Howe 
George H. Chickering 
John C, Fillmore 
Helene C. Livingstone 





F the premiére of Massenet’s new opera ‘Le Mage” 
takes place at the Paris Grand Opera on Decem- 
ber 1 next, as now announced by the Paris papers, all 
thoughts of a simultaneous bringing out of the nov- 
elty at the Metropolitan Opera House are nonsense, 
as the work could not be rehearsed and mounted in 
such short time, and as the program for the first 
week of opera in German, beginning on November 26, 
is already announced. 
R. LOUIS C. ELSON believes that « the keen com- 
M petition in the musical branches at present is 
gradually leading the musician to become merely a 
specialist,” hence he has written and published a 
new book called «The Theory of Music as Applied 
to the Teaching and Practice of Voice and Instru- 
ments" (the New England Conservatory of Music, 
publishers). Mr. Elson intends his volume to become 
a text book. In it he discusses everything, from 
acoustics to modern dance forms, and as condensa- 
tion is the order of the day he has very cleverly con- 
densed his material into a volume of about two hun- 
dred pages, and in such shape that essentials can be 
readily grasped, the teacher being supposed to fill in 
the details. We are flooded with books on the musi- 
cal theory, but Mr. Elson by his common sense and 
concise treatment of his subject wins a warm ap- 
proval. It maybe said in conclusion that Mr. Elson 
is nothing if not epigrammatic. 


W* announced in last week’s issue of THE MUSI- 
CAL COURIER the fact that “a Berlin society, 
called the ‘Gesellschaft der Opernfreunde,’ gave, on 
the 2d inst., a performance of two rarely heard works : 
Mozart's “ Bastien u. Bastienne’ and Mendelssohn's 
‘Heimkehr aus der Fremde.’ Mozart's work is a little 
operetta for three characters, written in 1768 (when 
the author was twelve), and consists of an overture, 
eleven airs, three duets andatrio. The only really 
curious thing about it is that the overture begins 
with almost the opening phrase of Beethoven’s 
‘ Eroica’ symphony.” 

Here is the phrase from Mozart's overture: 


5 
iG: ges aa 
=+- a 
Who does not immediately recognize in it the open- 
ing theme of Beethoven’s “ Eroica” symphony ? 


Fes ?: 


That Beethoven should have known Mozart’s early 
work seems highly improbable, for when the young 
Beethoven came to Vienna Mozart was in the very 
zenith of his renown and of his creative greatness, 
and there was no more mention of the works of his 
earliest period. A printed edition of the same, more- 
over, did not exist at the time, and it can therefore 
only be surmised that both masters inadvertently 
used the intervals of the triad to form one and the 
same theme. With Mozart, however, it remained a 
fugitive idea, while Beethoven makes it the root out 
of which he created that wonderful, magnificent struc- 
ture, the first movement of the “ Eroica” symphony. 


the following : 

An eminent musician, whose modesty prompts anonymity, sends us the 
following: ** Miss Bettina Walker relates in her ‘ Musical Experiences of 
a Pianoforte Student,’ recently published by Messrs. Bentley, that Sgam- 
bati more than once said to her that ‘ there is a theory that music is a faint 
reminiscence of a language which was used either in a previous and im- 
material existence or in some earlier stage of our development, but the 
meaning of which we have lost.’ He added: ‘I am not saying that I be- 
lieve this, but there is much in it that would lead one to fancy such a con- 
clusion may not be very far from the truth.”’ 

‘* If to this,’’ says our correspondent, “it be added that we seem to be 
gradually regaining our lost power of regarding music as a language, this 
theory does not appear to be an untenable one. But whose theory is it?’’ 


) aw London “ Musical World” recently contained 


* 
* * 

Perhaps some of our readers will ‘‘ oblige?’’ Meanwhile we would re- 
mark that the power of regarding music as a language is not so uncom- 
mon as the writer of these remarks appears to think. Those who do not 
understand the emotional significance of music are apt to suggest that 
those who assert that they do deceive themselves; but this is an error 
based upon the supposition that the emotional meaning of music is subjec- 
tive, like the images, scenes, events or thoughts it may give rise to. It can- 
not be too plainly or too often asserted that the emotional meaning of 
music is objective, and that consequently the failure to perceive it when it 
occurs is a proof, not of its absence, but of the listener’s lack of compre- 
hension, Now, what are the conditions of this ‘‘ comprehension?”’ Not 
—certainly not—technical knowledge ; that is necessary only to those who 
would talk or write upon thesubject. No! what is needed is a sympathetic 
receptivity, born of constant observation of emotional phenomena gen- 
erally, whether inwardly or outwardly manifested. The former, of course, 
make known to us our own emotions only; the latter, by means of gesture, 





vocal utterance or facial movement, acquaint us with the emotions of our 
fellows ; and, as emotional music imitates, in an idealized (7. ¢., a more sym- 
metrical) form, the rhythms, the speed and the intensity of the inward 

ifestation of ion and the rhythm, speed, intervals, intensity and 
timbre of the outward manifestation, it follows that he who has experience 
of the simple and compound emotions in their almost endless variety will 
also understand the music which expresses these—unless, of course, the 
ear be defective. 


This, plausible as it seems, still fails to explain the 
hopeless failure of all so called program music. Fail- 
ure, inasmuch as it does not convey to its listener the 
idea of the composer. No matter how elaborate 
are the printed remarks of the analytical program ; 
music it seems to us is subjective. 


ILL the piano invade contemporary drama? 

It seems so, judging from latest advices in a 

foreign contemporary. In Theodore Barriere’s “Piano 

de Berthe” and also Eugene Nys has written a role for 

an actress pianist, and we learn that pretty Miss Marie 

Heimlicher, who played in this country some years 
ago, has embraced the stage as a profession. 

This opens up a new field for dramatists. A melo- 
drama might be advertised as having in the title rdle 
a heroine who plays the last five sonatas of Beet- 
hoven on a concert grand Steinway (a pleasant relief 
from the eternal costumes of Mr. Worth, of Paris), 
and the hero passing by becomes enraptured and, of 
course, marries another girl; or, better yet, the 
villain of the play might be discovered in the last act 
perched on a lofty and rocky pinnacle, playing chro- 
matic glissandos on the Janko keyboard, while the hero 
and heroine die at his feet and a large and intelligent 
avalanche pauses in the middle distance to listen. 

There are possibilities in the piano drama as yet 





undeveloped. 


statue of Berlioz was unveiled with some cere- 
mony at his birthplace, the Cote Saint-André on the 
28th ult. Among the few distinguished official and 
musical personages who were made 
speeches was Ernest Reyer, the composer of «Si- 
gurd,” who is reported as having used the following 
language: “ Berlioz found his first successes in a 
country (Germany) where to seek them to-day, I am 
firmly convinced, both his patriotism and his dignity 
would forbid him (ou son patriotisme aussi bien que 
sa dignité, j'en ai la conviction intime, lui défendraient 
d’ aller le chercher aujourd’hui”’). 

The chauvinistic impudence of this sentence is all 
the more incomprehensible as it comes from the 
mouth of an excellent musician, who only a few 
years ago raised his voice in favor of the Paris « Lo- 
hengrin” performance. Reyer has already been cen- 
sured for the above remark by some of his own coun- 
try’s best friends, and it is furthermore to be hoped 
that the German managers of opera houses will be so 
careful of his patriotism and dignity that they will ab- 
stain from producing his operas “Sigurd” and “Sa- 
lammbo.” Why should Germany, with her continu- 
ously proven good will not to mix up art and politics, 
stand by quietly and accept without remonstrance the 
kicks of those very Frenchmen whose most gifted 
modern composers she was always first to recognize 
and ready to help in establishing their reputations ? 


A S already announced in THE MUSICAL COURIER, a 


present and 





MR. SPENCER ON MUSIC. 
N the November number of “The Popular Science 
I Monthly” is a very excellent and interesting arti- 
Spencer, called “The Origin of 


cle, by Herbert 


Music”, 

Despite the comprehensiveness of the title the 
scope of the article is not wide, as Mr. Spencer ex- 
plains in a note. 

It is a sort of postscript to his lengthier essay on 
«“ The Origin and Function of Music.” The writer, 
one of the luminous minds of this century, disclaims 
treating the rudiments of his subject, and deals with 
the origin of music as though it were a theory of 
music in its entirety. Mr. Darwin’s theory, that 
music has its origin in the expression of amatory 
feelings, is, we think, successfully combated by Mr. 
Spencer, who aims to show that music has its germs 
in the sounds which the voice emits under excitement 
and reflects, of course, the character of the particular 
kind of excitement. 

Mr. Spencer, with that patient diligence which liter- 
ally amounts to genius, has investigated the songs of 
birds of numerous varieties, the cries of savages, and 
finds that such songs and barbaric chanting arise from 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








a variety of emotions, often warlike and often the 
expression of superabundant animal spirits. This 
coincides with the profound utterances of Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Richard Wagner, who discover the 
root of music in the cry” of the animal or savage. 
Fear is a most potent factor in the expression of the 
emotions, and of course amatory feelings have’ their 
due expression, but not, as Darwin imagined, in all 
cries of birds. Spencer very shrewdly observes that 
among the ruder types music as a resultant of sexual 
feeling is absent, but that we have to “seek among 
civilized peoples before we meet, in serenades and the 
like, music of the kind which, according to his (Mr. 
Darwin's) view, should be the earliest.” 

Mr. Spencer devotes considerable part of the article 
to demolishing the theories of the late Edmund Gur- 
ney, who really developed Mr. Darwin’s idea. The re- 
lations of speech, song and recitative, which latter is 
a sort of compromise 'twixt the two, is ably discussed 
by Mr. Spencer. 

In enumerating the several components of musical 
effect he divides them into sensational, perceptional 
and emotional. 


‘“* That the sensational pleasure 1s distinguishable from the other pleas- 
ures which music yields,’ writes Mr. Spencer, ** will not be questioned. 
A sweet sound is agreeable in itself when heard out of relation to other 
sounds. Tones of various timbres, too, are severally appreciated as hav- 
ing their special beauties. Of further elements in the sensational pleasure 
have to be named those that result from certain congruities between notes 
* * * Contrast of pitch is another 
element. * * * We must not overlook a concomitant effect. With the 
agreeable sensation is joined a faint emotion of an agreeable kind. Be- 
yond the simple, definite pleasure yielded by a sweet tone there isa vague, 
* Each nervous excitation produces reverbera- 
- * 


and immediately succeeding notes. 


diffused pleasure. * * 
tion throughout the nervous system at once. 
The perceptional pleasure * * * consists in the consciousness of the 
relations between each group of sounds heard and the groups of sounds held 
inthe memory. * * * In many cases the passage listened to would not be 
regarded as having any beauty were it not for its remembered connections 
with passages in the immediate past and the immediate future. If, for 
example, from the first movement of Beethoven's funeral march sonata 
(op. 26, A flat) the first five notes are detached they appear to be meaning- 
less, but if, the movement, being known they are joined with imaginations 
of the anticipated phrases they immediately acquire meaning and beauty. 


Mr. Spencer could not have made a more apt illus- 
tration. 
He continues : 


The remaining element of musical effect consists in the idealized render- 


ing of emotion, * * * This is the primitive element and will ever con- 


tinue the vital element, for if melody is the soul of music then expression 


isthe soul of melody. * * * 

Mr. Spencer utters a disclaimer against a too com- 
plicated structural form in which the perceptional 
element obscures the emotional. He might have 
quoted Wagner as a specimen composer whose com- 
positions overflow witha resistless emotional energy, 
which emotion, however, is dominated by a strong 
and guiding intelligence. 

Mr. Spencer relegates harmony to a secondary posi- 
tion in music—an accident, not an essential—differing 
diametrically with the radical views of Camille Saint- 
Saens on this subject. 

He sums up by declaring that «the origin of music 
as the developed language of emotion seems to be no 
longer an inference, but simply a description of the 
fact.” 

We refer our readers to the article itself, and also 
to the essay on the function of music, of which this 
is but an outgrowth. 

Mr. Spencer is no tyro stumbling over musical 
terms, as do many men of science. 

The clearly theught is ever clearly expressed, says 
‘ Goethe, and in Mr. Spencer's clean cut, concise, pol- 
ished and forcible sentences on music the vast syn- 
thetical brain is as much revealed as when it copes 
with the grander problems of life and matter. 





MUSIC AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


’ 


[ pleases us to give room to Mr. Krehbiel’s remarks 


in last Sunday's “ Tribune” on the subject of mu- 


sic at the Chicago world’s fair, and to say at the 
same time that a protest has already been lodged 


against the scheme he criticises. Mr. Krehbiel 
says: 

So far as the public are concerned there have been but two significant 
utterances touching the rdle which music may play at the world’s fair. 
One of them emanated from the Music Teachers’ National Association at 
its annual meeting in Detroit last July, and since it was in every respect 
extra-judicial, it might be considered as not calling for comment, were it 
not for the fact that it was formulate®by Chicago men, who will proba- 
bly strive to persuade the fair authorities into their way of thinking. If 
they succeed it does not appear that the goal set for the musical features 
of the fair will be much higher than that set by Secretary Dickinson for 
the musical side of the dedication exercises, which, we are informed by a 
dispatch from Chicago, has been favorably received by the committee on 
ceremonies. The lofty artistic plane to which the secretary has succeeded 
in lifting himself may be guessed from the fact that what he contemplates 
for those ceremonies is a gigantic brass band contest. To all patriotic 
lovers of music such a consummation would be utterly discouraging and 








humiliating. Brass bands have their place in this world’s activities, but 
to inaugurate a world’s fair designed to exhibit the present stage of prog- 
ress in art culture as well as commerce and industry with a contest of 
brass bands would be so manifest a confession of savagery in art and so 
direct an affront to every cultivated musician in the United States that we 
can only marvel that it should have been suggested, to say nothing of its 
being ** favorably received by the committee.’’ 

The dedicatory ceremonies of the world’s fair ought to be American ; 
their musical features ought to show what America can do in the field of 
musical composition ; on that occasion an original cantata and an original 
symphony or symphonic poem composed by native musicians ought to be 
performed. Thus the affair can be made to redound to the credit of our 
country, for everyone who is acquainted with the work doing by our com- 
posers now knows that with one-quarter of the money and labor which it 
is suggested shall be expended on the brass band tournament ($200,000, 
think of it!) every one of our excellent composers might be persuaded to 
devote months to the writing of a cantata or symphony which would 
mean something in the eyes of the world. Moreover, we can stand such a 
test, while to put our military bands in competition with those of England, 
France or Germany, as is contemplated by the secretary’s plan ($100,000 is 
to be expended in bringing them over), would be worse than idle. If we 
want military bands equal to those of European countries we must have a 


military system like theirs. 





We also read in a correspondence from Chicago, | 


published in the East, the following reference to the 
same subject: 


Dr. F. Ziegfeld, of Chicago College of Music, has plans to furnish the 
fair with music. Here is an opportunity, he thinks, to offset for all time 
the idea that is prevalent among Europeans that America is far behind in 
the art of music. He would make an exhibit of all the science connected 
with music ; also a museum of antique instruments; those made during 
the centuries that have passed since ‘* David played on a harp of a thou_ 


sand strings.” 


the largest and the finest orchestra ever assembled, which, under an able | 


leader, would execute the works of the grand old masters in a manner 
that would rend the air with music and song, and the visiting world would 
bow in admiration to the greatness and grandeur of music in America. 


Dr. Ziegfeld can do no greater service to the suc- 
cess of good music at the Chicago world’s fair than 
to resign from that most ridiculous and, as Mr. Kreh- 
biel calls it, “extra-judicial” farce and charlatanism 


created by a few members of the Music Teachers’ | 


National Association at Detroit, and facetiously called 
the «(International Congress of Musicians.” 
drop out of that “trust” and “scheme” and devote 
his energies and influence to a co-operative scheme 
embracing all well-known American musicians, and 
Chicago may surprise the world of music in 1893. 

By the way, not a word has been uttered by the 


| financial officers of the Music Teachers’ National As- 


sociation in reference to the embezzlements of funds 
said to have occurred on the’ part of some of the 
members of the M. T.N. A. 
owe the association ? 
committee owe ? Who handled the moneys and who is 


it that has not paid them in to the treasurer ? Whoare | 


the embezzlers? Can the officers of the M. T. N. A. 


forever ? 





The Monte Carlo scene in ‘*Poor Jonathan’ 
has been altered to give the audience a better view of the 
gaming table and the players. A 
lette table is used in the scene, over which a member of the 


** double headed ”’ rou- 
gambling fraternity presides. His services are given gra- 
tuitously, and he is said to have taken great interest in 
teaching ‘the Casino chorus girls the mysteries of rouge et 
noir. Lillian Russell has sung her song, ‘ Wilt Thou My 
True Love Be?” into thirty phonograph cylinders during 
the past week. These cylinders are to be placed in the 
parlors of the leading hotels in this and neighboring cities. 


——lIs the piano waning in popularity and giving 
place to the violin? One would not think so to see the 
activity among the dealers in these instruments on Tre- 
mont-st. And yet it would appear that the violin, espe- 
cially as an instrument for young girls, is rapidly increas- 
The classes in the violin at the music 
concert to- 


ing in popularity. 
schools are growing larger, and a ‘‘popular’”’ 
day can hardly be regarded as popular unless a young lady 
violinist is included among the ‘‘talent.’’ In England it is 
said to have fairly taken its place as an instrument for 
girls. After all, the piano is really a very modern instru- 
ment when compared with the violin. 
in a box and twanged with leather covered hammers. 


It is only a harp set 
It 
is really a mechanical sort of an affair, while the violin has 
never within the memory of living man or woman been 
improved and never will be. Who cares for an old piano 
and how much will it bring in the market? But a violin! 
What divine melody will pour forth, under skillful fingers, 
from an old Stradivarius or Amati! The wizard of Cre- 
mona possessed a secret which no imitator, however keen, 
has ever been able to fathom. Princes and dukes, men of 
high renown and modern money kings have scrambled for 
the possession of the few rare products of his cunning. 
Stradivarius died more than one hundred and fifty years 
ago, but the few violins and ’cellos which still exist to 
enchant the ear of the world are worth their weight in 
gold. The master of the piano is a skillful mechanician, 
with agile, supple fingers and an acute musical instinct. 
The master or mistress of the violin is imbued with divine 
fire, unquenchable with age, the gift of the gods.—Boston 


** Advertiser.”’ 


There would be the grandest chorus ever organized and | 


Let him | 


How much does Presser | 


How much does the auditing | 
| but one missed something. 


j ar eet | plicated to allow the performer on it to get as en 
permit these suspicions to rest upon the association | 


LOVELY night for ducks and drakes was Friday 
night, but it didn’t 


| contingent of our brave (and uncounted) musicians of 


seem to daunt the musical 


Gotham. Chickering Hall was crowded to see and hear 
Paul von Janko personally display the merits of his remark- 
able keyboard. Curiosity had been roused to fever pitch 
and literally everybody worth knowing in the musical 
world was there. 

And how they all flocked to look at Mr. von Janko’s queer 
Billy Henderson, of the ‘‘Times,’’ suggested 
I think it looks 
like an ivory toboggan slide, and my old remarks about 
‘: diseased chords of the twenty-sixth’”’ are no longer a fig- 


invention! 
that it be called the ‘‘typewriter piano.”’ 


ment of the imagination, for they are possible on the new 
key board. * 
me 

And now I have to cry to my readers, Peccavi / 

After listening with both lobes of my highly intellectual 
skull to Mr. von Janké I sadly asked my cz dono ! 

The keyboard is a remarkable invention, a startling in- 
vention. On it marvels undreamed of even by the genius 
of Tausig are mere commonplaces. The audience laughed 


the other night when the pianist gave some of his giissando 


| effects. 


The laugh was significant. 

It very plainly expressed, besides amazed amusement, 
the same sort of feeling that we show when we are startled 
by some acrobatic feat. 

Beyond the gé/issandos Mr. von Janko did nothing that 
cannot be done on the flat keyboard. His legato was good, 
I sought for a long time the 
feeling. One missed /eart. 

At present the mechanism of the keyboard is too com. 
rapport 
with his instrument as does the flat key board. 

It doubtless is a great saving in matters technical, but 
in those more delicate nuances it is sadly deficient ; but I 
don’t despair, I think it has a future. 


* 
* 


> 

It is tempting to the score reader, for it enables him 
greater scope to grasp a full score, but it seems to my 
tentative view that the foothold, so to speak, in the keys is 
of slight tenure, and the actual blow of the finger too per- 
cussive to admit of much variety in coloring. 

It is possible I may modify these views later. At all events 
I wish the keyboard had been attached to a Chickering 
grand, for then more music would have been extracted on 
it by Mr. von Janké than on the piano he used, which had 
a glassy and unpleasant tone. So, on the subject of the 
Janké keyboard I must cry for the present Peccavi / 


* 
. * 


Ferdinand von Inten, whom I consider one of the 
best experts in piano playing inthe country, and a man whose 
mind is unusually receptive to new ideas, was very much 
struck with the keyboard, but feels the ‘‘ missing link’’ 
somewhere. 

S. B. Mills was not favorably impressed. Naturally Franz 
Rummel’s technic rises superior to such adventitious aids, 
and, anyhow, he investigated the invention several years 
ago. 

Otto Floersheim 
tempo, hence has no achirfg technical void that the key- 


can play tenths unbroken in rapid 
board can fill. 

Felix Kramer thinks it is a good thing to exhibit, but 
not practicable from the piano man’s view point. 


* 
~ . 


I was in company with a group of piano teachers 
after the concert, and Mr. von Janko’s ears should, accord- 
ing to all precedent, be literally burned off. Everybody 
said at recurrent intervals, ‘‘ Janké!”’ and then solemnly 
drank beer. 

I tried to vary it by saying 
‘*Kajanko,”’ but was suppressed. 

Louis Oesterle offered to fix the ordinary keyboard so that 
a genuine chromatic g/issando could be played on it, #. ¢., 
by whittling away the back of the black keys, thus reduc. 
ing all the keys to the same level. Pierre Douillet said 


‘“Yank Hoe,’’ and even 





he could play a glissando in the scale of G by playing all the 
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F sharps with the left hand. I suggested that for the genu- 
ine musical imagination to simply smear the celluloid with 
both fists and think the black keys ; then somebody upset a 
tumbler and somebody else called it a g/assando. 

(Oh, Mr. von Janké, see what you are responsible for !) 
Alexander Lambert was non-committal, John Beyer looked 
pleased, and Joseph Mosenthal, in company with Walter 
ind Frank Damrosch, looked like a Semitic sphinx. If 
I could think of any more names I willingly would—oh, 
yes, William Semnacher played on it in Leipsic and Mathilde 
Wurm intends studying it here. Voi/a tout! 


* 


* * 


Speaking of keyboards, I met the little Pachmann 





cure for the piano nuisance that all pianists should be sent 
to Oscar Raif in Berlin. 

After a year’s tuition with him they would all return to 
America no pianists at all. 


* 
> 


* 
I saw William Mason last Saturday, just after his 
return from a pleasant summer on the Continent. 
He told me that he found more bad piano playing there 
than in America. Let us, therefore, be thankful. 


* 
Mrs. Thurber, whose exuberant vitality is perennial, 
has returned from a European trip full of many o/ms, as 


- 


our electrical friends say. 
* 
* 


* 
Frank de Rialp has a peculiar theory that a bad 
vocal method, by its scraping and wearing effects on the 
vocal chords, drives many a person to drink. 
Donnerwetter / how many bad vocal methods there must 
be in the vocal profession ! 


7 
* 


Do you know that I once knew a pianist whose 


~ 





fingers were so short they wouldn’t curve. Honor bright. 


* 
* 


says that the “ prima donna’s 


- 
The Elmira “‘ Gazette ”’ 
welfare depends upon her farewell.”’ 


x 
a 


Willy von Sachs, of the «Commercial Advertiser,” 


who grows more like the Prince of Wales every day, told 


* 


me that Patti and her amiable spouse, Nicolini, have a huge 
orchestrion at their castle, Craig-y-nos, and when Von 
Sachs visited them last summer they went into raptures 
every evening, mirabile dictu/ over the ‘Siegfried Funeral 
March.”’ 


cadenzas and then brushing away the furtive tear at the 


Fancy Adelina carolling out one of her lark 


cosmic woe of ** Gotterdimmerung.”’ 
Les extremes se touchent. 


* 


* ” 


I have just finished Ossip Schubin’s novel « Asbein,” 
translated by Elise Lathrop, and published by Worthington. 


” 


‘*Asbein”’ is, according to Arabian legends, a weird strain 
that the devil stole and tormented mortals with. 

I felt the weird strain on reading in the book that the 
hero, Boris Lensky, played Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto 
on the violin. 


This must be something new. 








| charming passages. 


| Music.’”’ I wish he would publish a ‘* Theory of Life.” | 
He knows all about it, for he is the happiest man alive ; a 
perfect chunk of sunshine with a fince-nez. 
* ? * 


| Mr. Chas. A. E. Harriss. 


| new operas which are set down for the opening of the season 


| ° . ° ° 
| at the Metropolitan Opera House, are in active preparation 
, 


| Pauline 


| York, and the ‘* Munchener Nachrichten, 


| heaviest of dramatic 


the other day, just arrived from Saratoga. He is about 
the same size he ever was and as excitable as ever, but I 
fancy, in the parlance of the street, he gets there just the 
ime 
* 
* * 
| recently received the following: 
am surprised that one who writes so spiritedly and intelligently as does 
Ra uld designate the opera “ Ernani’’ as being “ dull and 
ispeakably dreary,”’ for this differs with the general opinion of musical 
< r Possibly he is correct in this stricture in so far as the drama is 
neerned, and that may be what he specially refersto, Since the advent 
Wagne ympositions, with their highly wrought mise en scéne, judg- 
« n regard to musical performances have been warped to contorm to 
novatior Concurrent testimony of good musical judges awards 
erited pr e to the * O Somno Carlo’ ensemble and finale in “* Ernani.”’ 
now of 1 yveratic music that isso harmoniously wrought or that pleases | 
e ear thoroughly, excepting the ** Chi mi frena”’ of ** Lucia.”’ A little 
tle nw make a recall of other gemsin the work, the aria ** Ernani 
nvolami "' standing prominently in that regard, allof which renders the 
pera the reverse of being “dull and unspeakably dreary.” E 
Chisis all well enough, but for the somewhat doubtful and 
1ossy melodies quoted above one has to endure an even- 
replete with musical horrors, dreary wastes of recita 
tive al ilvar orchestration. 
rhank ‘E.,”’ for the proffered advice, but feally I pre- 
fer De Wolf Hopper in ‘* Castles in the Air.” 
Vulgar Yes, a trifle, but genuine. 
Avaunt bombast and ranting fustian! Addio Italian 
era ‘ 
* * 
‘America,” of Chicago, is responsible for this, 
I } 
I Startup—My daughter is goin’ abroad to take les- 
ino playin’. Who did your daughter take from 
en she wentr 
Mrs. Mushroom-—-I believe the party’s name was Liszt. 
Mrs. Startup—You haven’t got the full name, have you? 
Cause I'd like to find the same teacher. 
| 
M Mushroom—I disremember, exactly ; but I think I 
ird Sophie say it was a Mrs. Abby Liszt. 
* 
* * 
bai Bloomfield plays at one of the Lenox Ly-| 
t neerts and also, January 2 and 3, with the Sym- | 
1y Society . 
> > | 
Cam] has written an article on how to train | 
Iie should also write on how to train the pa 
ew ome other people are training their voices. 
Pioneer Press.”’ 
I hear me remarkable things about Campanini since he | 
taking a course of De Rialp’s common sense and | 
ntly practical training. 
* * 
\ifredo Barili, the Atlanta pianist and composer, 
vew of Adelina Patti, writes me that there’ is 
t 10 Hebrew blood either in the Patti or Barili 
! Ile sarcastically remarks that I myself look 
| n visage than Adelina of cigar coloratura and 
. | 
fame Oh, Alfredo, how often have I told you ! 
} | 
t { t the head of this column resembles me | 
notwithstanding the eye glasses. I still cling, ob- | 
i t it seemeth, to my belief about the Semitic 
, | 
the Ba and Pattis 
* 
* ” 
rhe ve ensible action of the “ Paul Jones ” man- 
t it ral tributes for the artists has a counter 
| R i, Where the opera director, backed up 
i itely set their faces against the 
‘ rel ance | 
ition me y cause i riot, however 
* 
* > | 
lf on asecond hearing “ Paul Jones” much im- 
Pi l ee! it 
\ Iluntingtor till continues to give pleasurt by her 
ind Fanny Wentworth dances as rhythmically 
is ¢ 
I tra is |e by a British marionette wound up 
{ performance 
Mar Mayer carries the key in his fob pocket. He told 
! . 
> > | 
t other! When Secretary Tracy builds the | 
tor lo boat she should be christened Patti. ??? 
' " iva 
. 
» . 
A pe s ino teacher suggested to me as a 





Perhaps, however, it was the translator’s fault, for other- 
wise the book, exaggerated as a whole, contains some 
The hero is supposed to be Rubinstein (figuring as a 
violinist), and his volcanic nature simply overflows the book. 
Rubinstein may have been a lively youth, but he was 
hardly what the author of this far fetched romance paints 
him. He ought to sue for damages. 


if 


* * 


* 
Louis Elson, of Boston, has published a “ Theory of 


Charlie Scoville, of the Pittsburgh « News,” tells me | 
Iam all wrong about the Clarke-Steineger and the Deppe 
method. It appears that they long ago took exception to 
the method, so I stand corrected. 


—Tickets for the three concerts of the New York 
Chorus Society, to be given at the Lenox Lyceum, are now 
on sale at that place of amusement. 

Carl 


concerts, 


—-Dr. Martin is engaged for the Zerrahn 
be 


Quebec November 24, 25, 26, 28, under the management of 


orchestral to given in Toronto, Ottawa and 


“ Asrael” and “The Vassal of Szigeth,” the two 


PERSONALS. 





ANNA MOONEY-BURCH.—Mrs. Anna Mooney-Burch, 
the subject of this week’s illustration, is a native of Brook- 
lyn. This young artist is a pupil of Errani and Rivarde. 
Although her singing in public only began a year ago her 
success was instantaneous, appearing as she did at the con- 
certs of the Brooklyn Choral, Amphion and Cecilia socie- 
ties, in Brooklyn, the Schubert Club concerts in New York, 
and with Theodore Thomas at the Lenox Lyceum concerts 
other appearances her 


of last season. At all of these and 


beauty of voice, artistic phrasing and charm of manner 
earned for her enthusiastic recalls. For the coming season 
she has been engaged to sing the solo parts of Massenet’s 
‘*Eve’’ and MacCunn’s ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ at 
the second New York Chorus concert, also at the Wiske 
orchestral concerts and the third Brooklyn Choral Society 
concert, of Brooklyn. Other important appearances are 
now being arranged for at some of the most noteworthy 
concerts in this city, as well as the large cities throughout 
the country. For the past five years she has been the 
soloist at Dr. Lloyd’s church in Fifty-seventh-st., where she 
has received one of the largest salaries paid in New York 
We have had the pleasure of hearing 
She is 


under the management of Mr. L. M. Ruben, 23 Union-sq. 


for choir singing. 


Mrs. Burch sing and foretell for her a great future. 


NUR VERDI SEHNSUCHT KENNT.—While “ I] Trova- 
tore’’ persists in asserting that Verdi is writing an opera, 


” 


‘*Giulietta e Romeo,” another Italian journal, declares 
that the maestro is busy on another play of Shakespeare’s 
(‘*King Lear’’), which is being adapted for the purpose by 
Boito. 


SINGER FOR SINGERS.—The “Signale” announces 
that Otto Singer, of Heidelberg (not our Cincinnati friend 
of the same name), has been chosen as the new conductor 
of the Cologne Minnergesangverein in place of Zéllner, who 
is now with the New York Liederkranz. 


GERICKE FOR THE GESELLSCHAFT.—-We learn from 
Vienna that the ‘* Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde ’’ has chosen 
Wilhelm 
greater works which will be performed under his direction 


Egypt,”’ 





Gericke as their new conductor. Among the 


the coming winter are mentioned: ‘Israel in 


‘*Elijah’’ and the ‘* Passion Music after St. John.” 


MENDELSSOHN NOT A KREHBIEL.—It is said that in 
a letter of Mendelssohn’s which was sold at Berlin on the 
13th the following passage occurs (premising that an offer 
course of lectures on 


had been made to him to give a 


music): ‘*I must refuse, for lam not fit to /a/k musicin a 
methodical manner for half an hour, much less throughout 
a whole lecture. It is, I feel sure, a thing that I could 
never learn to do, and I have given up all hopes of doing 
anything in that direction. The farther I go the more 
firmly I am determined to pursue the plan Ihave formed— 


to be a practical and not a theoretical musician.”’ 
MONUMENTS.—The little town of Poz-* 
zuoli, near Naples, will soon celebrate a double festivity de- 
dicated to the The 
former was born there in 1734 and the latter died there in 
1736. 
busts of both composers are shortly to be unveiled amid 


MUSICIANS’ 


names of Sacchini and Pergolesi. 


His monument is in the cathedral, but new marble 


great festivities. 

The Leipsic male chorus societies are going to erect a 
monument to the late composer Victor Ernst Nessler at his 
native city of Strassburg. 

PADEREWSKI MEETS ACCIDENT, — The 


Paris musical journal ‘Le Ménestrel’”’ reports an accident 


WITH AN 
that is said to have happened to Paderewski, the eminent 
pianist. While spending the last days of his vacation with 
his distinguished friend and patroness, the Princess Bran- 
covan, at her estate at Amphyon, Paderewski is reported 
to have broken his leg. The brilliant virtuoso will have to 
lay quietly for at least forty days before he can leave his 
bed, and a still longer time before he can take his depar- 





and the big house at Thirty-ninth-st. is a scene of bustle 


and activity from morning tillnight. The first named opera 


| 
| 
will introduce Mr. Andreas Dippel, tenor; Mrs. Ritter Gotze, | 
contralto; Miss Marie Jahn, soprano, and Mr. Druno Lur- 
Mrs. 


before an 


genstein, basso ; 
Scholler 


American audience. 


and in the ‘* Vassal of Szigeth”’ 


Haag will make her début 
This artist was quite recently the re- 
cipient of an enthusiastic ovation in Munich, on the occa- 
sion of her last appearance prior to her departure for New 
”” in speaking of | 
the occurrence, expresses regret for her departure and 
that 


Mrs. Schdéller is a great favorite with 


looks forward to her return to the Court Theatre in 


city next summer. 
German audiences, and is possessed of a soprano voice of 
great range and flexibility and has a very large répertoire, 
ranging from ‘* Leonore,’”’ in 


‘¢ Trovatore,’’ to the very 


roles. Thesubscription for this season 


is larger than it has ever been in the history of the opera 





house and everything points to a most successful and brill- 
iant season of grand opera in German. 





ture from the princess’ villa. 

CHARLES CROZAT CONVERSE’S COMPOSITION, — The 
Brussels musical journal ‘‘ Guide Musicale’’ mentions the 
following important item among its Paris budget: The 
house of Schott will shortly publish a concert overture 
by the American composer Mr. Charles Crozat Converse. 
This overture, which is destined to achieve great success, 


’ 


is entitled ‘* Hail Columbia.’’ Mr. Crozat Converse was the 
favorite pupil of Louis Spohr ; he even was the only pupil 
in whom the master showed any real interest. He used 
to say: ‘*I predict that after Crozat will be back in Amer- 
ica he will produce a number of works of the highest im- 
Let us add to this 
that this is the first time that an American author is pub- 
lishing a composition in Frawge. 


portance and perfect in every point.” 


LILLI LEHMANN GRATEFUL.—BERLIN, October 21, 
1890.—New York’s favorite German prima donna, Mrs. 
Lilli Lehmann, prints a letter in which she thanks no less a 
person than the Kaiser himself for personally interfering in 
her behalf and persuading the German managers’ union to 
so far relax their rules as to allow her to again appear on 
the German stage. 
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STANTON IN THE ‘“ WoRLD.’—Director Stanton is 


probably the only impresario in the world who always 
exceeds his promises. He is the most taciturn of managers 
and even 
jn absolute ignorance of the movements of the manager of 
the company. They have become convinced that German 
opera is given more fully and thoroughly here than else- 
where in the world, and all of the details are left to Mr. 
Stanton. 
and dancers in the fall that people know exactly what the 
The disappearance of Mrs. Lehmann. 
She 


program is to be. 
Kalisch from the 
was a remarkable vocalist and in some ways. a satisfactory 


cast will not cause much regret. 


actress, but her personal popularity waned rapidly toward 
the close of her engagement in New York. This was as 
much due to certain meannesses in her daily life as any 
thing else. The pointed affront she gave to Patti by leav- 
ing her box with a great show of indifference just as the 
diva came on the stage to sing antagonized a great many 
Public Leh 
mann began to decline almost immediately after her mar- 


riage, and it was plain toward the end 


of the supporters of the opera. interest in 


of last season that 


she had lost much of her popularity with the clientéle of | 
| aid of the laryngoscope, was enabled to so immeasurably 


the Metropolitan. 

PINNER IN Miss Carlotta Pinner, 
the excellent soprano, sang at a of 
Club of Philade!phia last week and met with a most flatter 


PHILADELPHIA.- 
concert the Mercantile 
ing success. 


HEIMENDAHL RECOVERING. 


ceived from W. Edward Heimendahl we learn with pleasure | 
that that eminent musician is gaining strength rapidly, and | CuMStances : 


is surely recovering from his nervous troubles, for he writes 
from Wiesbaden under date of October 14: 
It is the way to get well.’’ 

Miss 


most 


‘I am getting 
on well, very well. 
MACDANIEL IN WILLIAMSPORT, 


Dana MacDaniel, a talented pupil of that 


Marian 


excellent 


PA. 


singing teacher, Mrs. Anna Lankow, had a vocal class of 


pupils of her own last summer at Williamsport, Pa., where 


she met with so much success that she has been induced to 
stay there, and has now become a valuable addition to the 
musical forces of that city. 

BETTER. 


the last 


FARES 
” of 


very seriously ill for some months, is now reported as mak 


FRIEDRICHS 
reuth ‘‘ Beckmesser two years, who has been 
ing good progress toward complete recovery. 

MAN COMPOSES AND WOMAN DOES LIKEWISE.—Miss 
Juliette Folville, the young 


poser, is finishing an opera in three acts on a story derived 


lady pianist, violinist and com 


from Chateaubriand’s ‘ Atala,”’ 


The Jank® Concert. 


HICKERING HALL was crowded last Friday | 


| projected, and a good ringing w# will make its way to the listeners. 


evening by a representative musical audience to listen 


to Paul von Janko play on his novel keyboard. 
pa) ) 


The follow- 
ing was the program : 
Organ fugue, C minor (including pedal part Bach 
“Spinning Song,” from ** 
Scherzo, B minor 
** Song without Words 
** Momento (¢ 
Waltz, from Delibes’ * Naila”’ 

Written for the Janké keyboard 


rhe Flying Dutchman Wagner-Liszt 
Chopin 
I'schaikowsky 
Weber 

Janké 


“apriccioso 


Hungarian fantaisie Szekely 


Arranged for the Janké keyboard by Paul von Janko, 

The piano (a Bluthner) was not a particularly responsive 
one, nor can Mr. von Janko be truthfully called a great 
pianist, although he undoubtedly demonstrated the many 
The fugue was 
The 


with the exception of the chromati 


remarkable qualities of his invention. 
given with great clearness and well accentuated. 
‘Spinning Song,’ 
progressions toward the end, played by Mr. von Janké 
glissando fashion, was not specially noteworthy. 

The scherzo in B minor of Chopin was badly played, the 
melody in broken tenths, strangely enough, being played 
very non legato. 

The waltz from Delibes’ ‘‘ Naila Ballet’? permitted the 
pianist to produce effects undreamed of on the ordinary 
Chromatic g/issandos, skips, and widely dispersed 
chords were the 
soon became wildly enthusiastic. 


piano. 


showered on astonished audience, who 


‘‘ The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it’’ runs the 
old saying, and it must be confessed Mr. von Janké fur- 
nished incontestable evidences of his claims for his key- 
board. 

His legato playing was smooth and connected, although 
finer gradations of tone were missing. 

Whether the Janké keyboard can ever attain to the re- 
sponsive delicacy of the one now in vogue is a question as 
yet to be determined. Mr. von Jank6 was to have played 
yesterday afternoon at Chickering Hall. 


The ‘ Herald” $100 waltz competition con- 
tinues to excite unusual interest among all branches of 
musicians. Manuscripts from all parts of the country are 
received at the office by every mail. 
be received after 12 o’clock midnight Sunday, November 2. 


No manuscripts will 


the stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera | 


: . : | 
House, despite their enormous monetary contributions, are 


It is only when he publishes the list of singers | 


| go their own way, shaky, without control. 


| too little breath, 


From a letter just re- | 


| exhausting dissertation on Garcia’s method. 


Friedrichs, the Bay- | 


'On Pronunciation and the Tremolo 
in Singing. 
By ANNA LANKOw, 


(Concluded.) 

| TF I now come to speak of the fault of the 
| tremolo, I want first to state that there exists nothing 
| more deprecatory for the conscientious voice builder than 
those ‘‘ methods of their own ’’ which are so much in vogue 
The vocal art has certainly a 


| and permitted in this city. 
the 


scientific side, with which at first, of course, only 
teacher has to deal. Each science has, through experience, 
been developed from decade to decade, and so also the 
vocal art. The highest development of the latter up to our 
day is the method of Manuel Garcia, Sr. (born in 1775 at 


Sevilla), who, in the third decade of the present century, 


began his activity as a teacher at Paris, and whose method 


has remained the standard one up to this time. (His 


| daughter, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, is still teaching in Paris, 


and his son Manuel, Jr., in London.) It goes without say- 
ing that to him the traditions of the old Italian art of sing 
ing, in which he had been brought up, always remained 


sacred, and this in spite of the fact that he, through the 


perfect vocal art and teaching. 

The tremolo is sometimes caused by tones being produced with too 
much breath and a non-guidance of the vowels, when the sound waves 
Again, it is produced with 
which causes a rarefaction of sound and results in a 
tremor. 

A tremolo may be caused by a number of different cir 
Through relaxed vocal chords caused by ill 
use of the voice, which in rare and not very hard cases 
may sometimes be cured by a physician. 

Through physical illness. 

Through bad guidance of the breath, which fault can 
easily be overcome by a good teacher. 

Through nervous excitement. 

If I were inclined to enter upon everything that now fol- 
lows in Mrs. Cappiani’s lecture I should have to write an 
I therefore 
have to content myself with pointing out only her most re- 
markable statements. Such for instance : 

Vowels formed in the throat always make the voice very unsympa- 
thetic, hard and shrill. 

There is no such thing as ‘‘ vowels formed in the throat,”’ 
as all of them are invariably formed in the cavity of the 
mouth. What can be done, however, is to press down into 
the throat the sound of the vowel after it has been formed 
in the cavity of the mouth, and thatis what perhaps Mrs. 
Cappiani wanted to express. 

The tip of the tongue must touch 
the lower teeth, and the chin must come down by opening the mouth the 
width The w alon For the x 
the mouth should be opened only one finger’s width, the chin should be 


One rule applies to all the vowels 


f two fingers is an exception to this rule. 


This rule laid down by Mrs. Cappfani, viz., to form the 
vowels a, e, i and o alike with a mouth opened the width of 
two fingers is a simple impossibility, as everybody can 
That she allows the 
production of the « with a mouth opened by the width of 


easily find out for himself by trying. 


one finger is as beneficial for a good result as the after rec- 
ommendation of a projection of the chin is hurtful. 

The a is made with relaxed cheek muscles and jaw down. Thee hasthe 
same position, only the cheek muscles are horizontal, with the upper lip 


drawn toward the lower part of the ear, the broad tip of the tonguea little 
] 


raised, the extreme tip always against the lower teeth, as before stated. 
With / the position is the same, only the root of the tongue is raised con- 
siderably. 

If you open the mouth the breadth of two fingers you 
produce thereby a 4igh position of that organ, while all the 
e’s and?’s Lever watched and observed and myself sang de- 
mand a broad position of the mouth. How entirely unnat- 
ural, and with what lack of nobility of tone ¢ and 7 sound 
when they are produced in the high (the a) position of the 
mouth, everyone can try for himself. 

O is made with relaxed cheeks and oval mouth (like the written 0), but 
care must be taken not to pucker the lips, which should be rather loose, 
the upper lip being slightly curled up, leaving the teeth free to resound 
with the vibrations (a real piggy mouth). 

An ¢ produced with upper lip curled up in order to leave 
the teeth free sounds weak, because the advanced lips will 
catch the vowel and will deprive it of its carrying capacity. 
Garcia says that one should make as nearly as possible a 
‘‘frog’s mouth and by no means a fish mouth,” which 
means lips hardened through being drawn into breadth, 
and which thereby form a good sounding board for the 
tone, while lips which are relaxed through being curled up 
will catch and weaken the tone. 

The vowels may be classified as so many colors or flames, the 7, for in- 
stance, corresponding to a red flame, the ¢ to a white flame, o orange, « 
blue and a green. I take the a like so many other teachers, for beginners, 
as the ground vowel ; and as all that is growing from mother earth is 
green I gave it this color, and when you have to form itafter « the a 
seems as large as the Central Park, and that is green enough. The voice, 
then, is neutral and receives its coloring from the vowel, which forms the 
skin of the aerial body of voice, which, thus beautified by the skin of the 
vowel, one can well say your tones have a “* nice complexion.” 

As a matter of course the color of the vowels furnishes 
the means for coloring the voice and therefore, also, accord- 





ing to the individual endowments of the pupil, the means of 





beautifying the voice. Whethera is the right vowel for 
every beginner seems doubtful, as it is the vowel which is 
formed farthest back in the mouth and as nothing is so 
hard for the beginner as to bring the voice forward (au bout 
des levres, as Garcia has it). I have also heard and felt that 
a, ¢, i are broad, bright vowels ; 
association of ideas which makes 7 appear red, ¢ white, 
I have 


o and w dark ones; but the 


o orange, « blue, and a green, I cannot « onceive. 
moreover hitherto never heard red, blue, green, &c., voices. 
I now come toa point in Mrs. Cappiani’s lecture which, 
I confess it beforehand, is and always will remain incom- 
prehensible to me: 
It is the thought of the vowel repeated in the diaphragm which gives a 
u can feel thisdistinctly when you say, for 


, &c., and 


firm direction to the voice. Y 
instance, in a loud speaking voice /a-a 
you will feel the repetition of the vowel in the diaphragm. 


Then sing it then ée-e-« 


That the diaphragm is of the utmost importance in vocal 
production everybody who sings and many even who do 
Upon the control over this muscular skin 

I 


not sing know, 
with it 


depends altogether the use of the 


beauty, individual power, brilliancy, freshness and health 


breath, and 


of tone. But how the diaphragm in the body could be 
brought into such close relationship with the vowel formed 
in the cavity of the mouth that the former should repeat 
the latter is utterly incomprehensible to me. And what 
does with repeated vocalization become of that most beau- 
tiful kind of be/ canto, the cantilene ? 

But the climax of incomprehensibility is reached for me 
in the following paragraph : 

The best tone is made when the vowel predominates over the voice 


’ 
the right proportion being about two-thirds vowel and one-third voice 


, but when you have two-thirds voice and 


With this proportion you sing 
one-third vowel you scream. 
If Mrs. Cappiani will show me this experiment of meas- 


the separation of both, I 


urement of voice and vowel and 
will believe in her. In all 
is not produced with the assistance of a vowel or of some- 


creation there 1s no tone which 


thing vowel-like (even the noises produced by animals 
make no exception to this), and there is no vowel which 
could be heard without tone. If there were a possibility of 
producing a tone with one-third voice and two-thirds vowel 
where would then be those extraordinary demands upon 


great dramatic voices which are called for by the com. 


posers of such parts as ‘‘ Isolde,’’ * Brinhilde,’’ ‘** Fidelio,’’ 
‘¢Donna Anna,’’ ** Leonore,’’ ‘* Marguerite,’’ ‘* Valentine,”’ 
‘Lohengrin,’ ‘‘ Tristan,’’ ‘‘ Raoul,”’ ‘‘ Siegfried,” &c.? It 
would certainly and by no means be uninteresting to the 
singers of these parts to know if and when they would Le 
allowed the use of their whole vocal organs, instead of that 
deathly monotonous one-third of the same wo/a dene in ener 
getical situations. 

Surprising is also the following prescription : 

The voice should be covered over with a skin of vowel just as the soap 
substance surrounds the breath in the soap bubble 

What is ‘‘ a skin of ” But if 
thing imaginable I think it most undesirable to use it, as it 


vowel ? there were sucha 


would necessitate the tone to first jump out of its skin, as 
it were, before it could be heard and attain its carrying 
capacity. I have been taught that a free, open tone is the 
right and good one. 

Why should not this wonderful power regulate the tremolo, which 
makes the voice appear annoyingly affected, as well as worn and old? 
Why should it not restore the voice so that it may be fresh and young and 
express true sentiment? It is possible for the diaphragm to do this with 
the help of the vowel and it is 


tremolo—the guidance of vowel by the diaphragm. 


the only sure and quick remedy for the 


In one point lam agreed with Mrs. Cappiani, viz., that 
with consciously good economy of breath one can, with 
the assistance of the diaphragm, remedy a tremolo caused 
by bad guidance of breath; but the expression, ‘‘the 
guidance of vowel by the diaphragm,’’ I should like to 
change into ‘‘the guidance by the diaphragm of voice 
colored through a vowel.”’ 

The contraction of the diaphragm gives to the vowel steadiness, and in 
raising this powerful muscle you give to the voice in the vowel a firm 
direction, the columns of air of your entire lungs being equally directed 
and ..controlled, and the tremolo disappears in a long stretched, full, 
healthy and youthful tone both in piano and forte singing. 

Surely a tremolo caused only through bad breathing will 
be made to disappear under the careful training by a com- 
petent teacher, and will give place to a healthy tone ; 
even as Mrs. Cappiani believes, ‘‘ both in piano and forte 
singing,”’ zota bene, after the pupil has acquired these two 
technical capabilities which, in the case of a female voice, 


is depending also upon the compass of the head register. 








Eugene d’Albert will give two piano recitals 
at Berlin during January next. 

——The coming opera season in Russia, both at St. 
Petersburg and at Moscow, promises to be unusually active, 
especially in the production of native works. Inthe former 
capital it is intended to bring out ‘Prince Igor,”’ a posthu- 
mous work of the late Alex. Borodin, portions of which have 
been performed in the concert room ; also Tschaikowsky’s 
new opera, ‘‘La Dame de Pique.’’ At Moscow an unpub- 
lished opera, entitled ‘*A Dream on the Volga,”’ 
Arensky, a young composer, some of whose works have 
Besides 


by Anton 


gained much notice, is to be the principal novelty. 
these native works Melba and the brothers De Reszké may 
be counted upon as certain attractions to the public of St. 
Petersburg. 
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111.—Music in Vienna. 
B. THE OPERA. 

HAVE made the assertion in the preceding 

chapters that the populace of Vienna had no occasion 
to hear good music at fair prices; this is but partially 
true, inasmuch as it applies to concert music only ; at the 
opera house, however, every facility is offered for hearing 
all styles and schools of operatic music at prices ranging 
from $5 to 35 cents. Since the Viennese make good use of 
this privilege, it is apparent that this institution stands 
foremost among the agencies of musical culture in the 
Austrian capital, and, 1 might add, foremost among simi- 
lar institutions on the whole continent. It is therefore 
but just that I place a description of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera House at the head of my special remarks. 

Well may this institution be called ‘‘imperial,’’ for the 
Emperor Francis Joseph I., with true monarchical munifi- 
cence, has endowed and does still endow it with such lavish 
means as to leave all potentates far in the rear in this par- 
Such of 


an such 


ticular regard. an array conductors, such an 


ensemble, such orchestra, scenic spectacular 


efforts ! 

At the head of the musical department stands Director 
Jahn, a man of catholic tastes and enormous experience in 
matters operatic, and a good, musicianly conductor at that. 
To him chiefly the Vienna Opera House owes its grand 
répertoire, embracing as it does representative works of 
the entire opera literature—Gluck and Rossini, Beethoven 
and Donizetti, Mozart and Meyerbeer, Koschat and Cheru- 
Herold, Auber, Verdi, Weber and Wagner, Thomas, 


Gounod, 


bini, 
Boito, 


and many others too numerous to mention—they all get 


Massenet, Liszt, Goldmark and Cornelius 


their share, with Mozart and Wagner in the lead. Besides 
cultivating the old classical schoo] with commendable zeal, 
the management of the Vienna Opera House is to be praised 
for three things : 
First, for its constant efforts in the way of producing worthy 
Thus ‘*The Cid,’’ ‘*Otello,’”’ ‘* The 
Liszt’s ‘*St. Elizabeth’’ are frequently heard. 


and ‘** Asraél’”’ have been 


novelties. Vassal of 
Szigeth,’’ 
Lately ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad ”’ 
added to the list of novelties. 
Again, for unearthing the somewhat forgotten and neg- 
lected works of Herold, Weigleni, Ditters von Dittersdorf 
and the earlier or less pretentious works of Auber, Ros 
sini, Verdi, Mozart 
&c., 


Last, but not least, for 


and others; thus ‘‘Zampa,”’ ** Ernani,”’ 
were revived with considerable success last season. 
an innovation, which of late has 
been imitated by all the principal houses of Germany, as 
also by the Metropolitan of New York, 7. ¢., to give one or 
two gems in the forepart of the evening, to which is added 
Mozart’s ‘+S hauspiel- 
Love Poem,”’ ‘‘ Das Ver- 


and numerous other pretty tid- 


a spectacular ballet as a wind up. 
direktor,’’ Koschat’s ‘* 


sprechen hinterin Herd,”’ 


Carinthian 


bits would probably never see the footlights of the proud 
opera house on the Ring were it not for this happy idea. 

It is evident that Director Jahn cannot devote much time 
to the practical part of his position ; outside of one or two 
Wagner works he loves to conduct the novelties he selects 
for the répertoire, and fine performances they most always 
Next in rank to Jahn 


Wagner conductor Hans Richter, 


are under his musicianly guidance. 
the 
Second Right Imperial Opera Conductor and First Right 


comes celebrated 


Imperial Court Conductor, as his full title has it. Richter, 
with his blond hair, full yellow beard, and large head and 
form is the very picture of the regulation Teuton. 
Whenever his massive head looms up at the conductor’s 
In fact, 


power—in the good sense of the word—may be put down 


stand you may be sure of some powerful work. 
as the quintessence of Richter’s conducting. He accord- 
ingly is pre-eminently a Wagner conductor, but unlike 
some of his Wagnerian confréres he has not lost the art of 
interpreting a Beethoven symphony ; here, as there, noble 
power is the chief feature of Richter’s readings. 

At the opera house this appreciation of Richter’s character. 
teristic style is very marked in his occupation; he conducts all 
the Wagner works and the more pretentious ones of the clas- 
sics. If you remember that here as elsewhere Wagner leads 
by many a head length, you may infer yourselves how busy 
a man Richter is; in fact, his powerand strength is demon- 
strated just as well by the quantity as by the quality of 
the 
and the 


his work. More of this anon in connection with con- 


” 


certs of the ‘Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
Philharmonics. 

Fuchs, the third conductor, best known by his admirable 
compositions, wields the baton at such performances as 
‘*Faust,’’ ‘‘Carmen,”’ ‘* Cosi fan tutti,’’ ‘‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’”’ &c. He practically takes the place formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Gericke of Boston fame. One 
conductors divide themselves among the ‘‘Singspiele’’ and 
the ballets. 


The latter are given on a sumptuous scale, generally to 


or two other 


crowded houses. A great deal has been said pro and con 
the admissibility of the ballet as a respectable amusement. 
Still more has been said and written on the permissibility 
of ballets in the course of an opera. Although I must con- 


fess my great predilection for historic or religious dances 





if in keeping with the times and the purport of the drama. 
tic plot, when executed by a large chorus in historically 
correct costumes, it certainly cannot be denied that many 
a crime against good taste and «esthetic principles has been 
perpetrated here, as elsewhere, particularly by the disciples 
of the so-called French school. 

I shall never forget the horror which siezed me when I 
witnessed the notorious graveyard scene in ‘‘ Robert le 
Diable.’’ I have not heard the work since, nor doI think 
lever shall again ; in fact, the utter lack of zsthetic princi- 
ple as demonstrated by this scene offended me to such a 
degree that for quite awhile thereafter I could not persuade 
myself to attend any of Meyerbeer’s operas ; and it was 
not until three years thereafter that I succeeded in sitting 
through a performance of ‘‘ The Huguenots,”’ some four 
or five previous attempts in this direction having proved 
futile. 

It is the French principle, 7. ¢., that a ballet must needs be 
drawn into an opera, which tends to lead to such perver- 
sion of ideas in things operatic, as indicated by the Paris 
‘¢Tannhauser ’’ episode, for instance. Wagner, knowing 
full well the importance of spectacular display with the 
Parisians, yielded so far as to write a ballet especially for 
And what a ballet! Meyerbeer 


And yet the whole opera 


the Paris performance. 
never wrote anything like it! 
was rejected, nay, hooted and hissed at, merely because the 
ballet was not laid into the third act, thus compelling the 
ballet habitués to take their supper an hour earlier than 
I think the Viennese innovation to 

the right direction. Such ballets as ‘‘ Sun 
‘¢The Fairy Doll,’”? ‘* Dresden China,’’ are certainly inno- 
The separation of ballet and opera 


move in 
Earth,”’ 


usual. be a 


and 


cent amusements. 
will exert a healthful influence on composers, opera man- 
agers and the public alike ; the coming operatic composer 
principles of Wagner without 


But to 


can fearlessly follow the 
running the risk of being accused of plagiarism. 
return from our digression. 

In keeping with the spectacular efforts at the Vienna 
Opera House is the array of vocal talent engaged thereat. 
Winkelmann and Materna, the Wagner singers, are well 
known to our American public (Scaria, the baritone of the 
ten made that mem- 


trifolium which, 


orable tournée under Theodore Thomas throughout the 


some years ago, 
States, and who died of softening of the brain, never has 
been replaced). Of both Materna and Winkelmann, great as 
they certainly still are as Wagner interpreters, it must be 
Materna’s voice has suffered the 


said: 7empora mutantur. 


less of the two, but she has grown so large that it takes a 
i 


mighty stretch of imagination to think of her ‘ Brinhilde 


as partaking of ‘‘Freia’s’’ golden apples only. It is for 
this reason, I think, that the management has seen fit to 
engage asuccessor to Materna in the person of Mrs. Sthamer- 
Andriessen, of Leipsic. Materna is bound by contract to 
appear occasionally as ‘‘ Gast.’’ Winkelmann, onthe other 
hand, who never possessed such fine histrionic ability as 
Materna, has lost much of the former freshness and power 
of his voice ; as a result, he has formed the barbarous habit 
of yelling his words in a sort of speech tone whenever he 
wishes to reacha dramatic climax. The effect is absolutely 
hideous and well calculated to destroy all dramatic illusion; 
to this must be added a bad breaking off of high # notes 
with what the Viennese call a Sch/uchzer, and which mars 
the beauty of his singing to a great extent. 

While Winkelmann is the old stager, who weighs every 
note, who measures every breath so as to be in good trim 
for the climax, Van Dyk, who alternates with the former in 
some of his roles, rushes into his work with all the impetu- 
manhood. His ‘* Lohengrin,’’ for 

after the somewhat 
‘Knight of the Holy 


As ‘* Loge” he is abso- 


osity of young, strong 


instance, is absolutely refreshing 


threadbare interpretation of the 
Grail’’ style one usually hears. 

lutely marvelous ; and what a fine ‘‘Siegfried’’ he would 
be, Limagine. But still his principal domain seems to lie in 
the French school; being himself a Belgian, the French 
mode of thinking, feeling and delivery is second nature 


with him. 


(To be continued.) 








Campanini’s Voice. 

O much has been said—in fact, it has been 

quite a current topic—about Campanini having lost 
his voice and again recovering it, that it has put me in the 
position of explaining the real state of affairs, as Mr. Cam- 
panini has been placed, by order of Dr. Holbrook Curtis, 
under my care for training and correcting some bad hab- 
its which were the cause of requiring the dangerous opera- 
tion so skillfully and successfully performed by Dr. H. 
Curtis. 
single reason that he never lost it. 


Mr. Campanini has not recovered his voice, for the 


In his early training care should have been taken in cor- 
recting his articulation in the sounds corresponding to the F 
and F sharp and upward and this trouble would have been 
avoided. That pernicious habit of some teachers of what 
they call covering the sound is the greatest evil that can 
be inflicted on a voice. 

Covering the sound with what? The only way to cover 
the sound is by giving an uncertain articulation, and as 
without an articulation there is no way to produce sound, 





the logic is that if the articulation is uncertain or not « lear 
the sound must be uncertain also, the one being the effect 
of the other. 

In Mr. Campanini’s case, after so many years of arduous 
work, singing heavy répertoires four or five times a week 
ad 
vice from a maestro or conductor—as it seems that so long 
as a conductor beats time for a singer he has done his duty 


+ . : : tre + } : 
—with that continuous strain, it began to contract what Is 


and heavy rehearsals besides, without a single word of 


generally called the singer’s knot, a kind of callous growth 
in the vocal chords. The effect of this growth is that every 
time the singer wants to emit a sound there is a pressure in 
the throat and a kind of obstruction prevents the emis 
sion of the articulation; hence the failure of the sound. 
Happily for Mr. Campanini this growth has been success- 
fully removed, but that will not say that it would not re- 
appear again if Campanini was going to use the same emis 
sion of voice as he did before, and that and the phrasing of 
the poem by which the music is written is what lam work 
ing at, and I have no doubt that in a short time Mr. Cam 
panini will be able to resume his duties with a much clearer 


and more silvery voice than before. I know what the pre- 
that Mr. Campaninihad a beautiful voice 
We do not speak here of 


well; we speak only of the organ for singing well. 


tentious will say : 


To the 


singing 


and sang well, and so on. 


‘‘How many people see a 
. I 


alls full of rich gilded 


public at large I would say: 

beautiful building, with grand 

Naturally, the general exclamation, ‘How 
But have the 

hall? Have they 


long it will last if it has to support more 


carvings, &c. 
grand! how beautiful!’ 


the foundation of that 


can stand if improperly constructed ? ”’ 
Fi 
The Thomas Popular Concert 
HE first of Theodore Thomas Popular Sun- 
day Evening Concerts took place at the Lenox Lyceum 
last Sunday evening. 
The 


welcoming the great conductor in the heartiest m 


house was crowded and extremely enthusiasti 


1anne!lr 


left hand 


The program revealed Mr. Thomas’ deft hand. It was 

as follows: 

March 

Prelude, choral and fugue 

Variations from Divertissemento, No. 1 

Overture, ** Lenore,’ No. 3 

Overture 

Aria, ** Engulfed in Ocean's }* 

’ Act 1 
Theodor Reichman 

time 


Flying Dutchman 
Deepest Wave, 
Symphonic poem, “* I] Vitana”’ (first 
(Aus dem Cyclus, * Mein Vaterland 
L’ Arlesienne ”’ 
\** Der Lindenbaum ” 


Suite, “ 
Songs . ; 
B '* Ewige Liebe 
Theodor Reichman 
Danse Baroque (first time) 
Lachner’s commonplace but 


pleasing ma 
suite, instantly discovered to the audience that the acoustics 
of the house had been improved, although they arestill sus 
ceptible of further efforts in that direction, for the brass 
and wood still reverberate too much. 


The Mozart variations, specimens of pure, lovely writing, 


brought out the excellent quality of the string band, which 


will better itself in the matter of smoothness and intona 


tion with more rehearsals. 


‘*Lenore’’ overture, No. 3, 


did not respond it 


Mr. Thomas always reads the 
in a beautiful manner, and if his band 
was to be ascribed to the fact of their having had but one 
s+] Vitana,’’ 
and did 


with a 


rehearsal. One of the novelties of the evening, 
by Smetana, is from a cyclus, ‘‘ Mein Vaterland,”’ 
not prove to be particularly interesting. It 


pastorale-like theme in E minor for the flute 


opens 
which is not 
very original, and the composition as a whole appears to be 
The 


Tschaikowsky, 


meaningless. It probably suffers in being an excerpt. 


other novelty, a ‘‘Danse Baroque,’’ by 
was just as its title implies, and a bold, eccentric and au 


dacious bit of color it is. It was well played, although it 


would tax the virtuosity of most orchestras by its bold 
Mr. Theodor 
man won much applause and a huge, monstrous wreath, 
fit to the 


singing. This excellent artist seems 


rhythms and startling transitions. Reich- 


crown head of a_ Brobdingnagian, by his 


at home 
the 


to be 
He 
scéne of the stage to bring out his many excellent qualities. 
the 


more 


on the operatic boards, however. needs mise en 


He sang the ‘‘ Lindenbaum”’ of Schubert and Brahms 


‘*Ewige Liebe” in a very tired manner that suggested that 
Mr. Reichman is a bit overworked. He deviated frequent 
ly from the key, but the audience was not discriminating 
and he had to respond to an overwhelming encore with 
‘©The Wanderer.’’ The orchestra distinguished itself in 
the Bizet suite and ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman’”’ overture. 
For an opening concert it was an overwhelming success, 
nearly $1,600 being taken in at the doors. 
man 


Theodore Thomas seems to be a to ever conjure 


music loving Gothamites. 


Janina de Zarembska, a pianist of ability and 
the widow of the late Jules de Zarembska, the pianist and 
composer, will appear before a metropolitan audience No- 


vember 8, at Chickering Hall. Mrs. de Zarembska was a 
pupil of Liszt and plays that master’s and her own hus 
band’s compositions with vigor. 
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HOME NEWS. 


SS 


Mr. August Hyllested gave a Liszt recital in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, last Wednesday night. 

——Eduard Strauss and his orchestra will give their 
only Brooklyn concert at the Clermont Avenue Rink on 
December 4. 

-The Mendelssohn Glee Club will give three con- 
certs at Chickering Hall on the evenings of December 2, 
February 10 and April 21. 

Che Arion Singing Society, of Brooklyn, Arthur 
usen director, gave a grand concert last Sunday even- 
ing at the Amphion Academy. 

Nahan Franko’s popular evening concerts will 
at Chickering Hall 


ies Friedburger, the pianist, and Clementine De Vere 


November 5. 


on Wednesday, 
assist 

Alvina Friend, the talented young pianist and 

pupil of Von Inten, Leschetitsky and Joseffy, 

ne of the Thomas Sunday evening concerts in Lenox 

W. J. 

member now thy Creator ’’ 

l 24. He 

ciety in Pittsburgh, 

The 

irated its musical season Tuesday evening of last week 

a Chopin recital, Messrs. J. J. Hartstaedt, Victor Gar- 
Harrison Wild and Fred. Hess participating. 


The 


Lavin, the tenor, will sing Pease’s “ Re- 
at the first Agramonte concert, 
also sings with the Allegheny Musical 
December 9. 


American Conservatory, of Chicago, in- 


Schubert Club will give three concerts at 
Lyceum December 1, February 2 and April 6. 
is an organization of twelve female singers, assisted by 
the New York Philharmonic Club, for the performance of 


The sale of subscription tickets for the four con- | 


Chickering 
November 11 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at 


the dates being Tuesday evenings, 


nber 9, January 13 and February 4- opened last Mon 


Mr. Richard Burmeister’s piano recital last 


He played a 


I 


sarabande and chaconne of Handel, the 


minor Chopin sonata, the Henselt edition of Weber’s ‘In- 


vitation 4 la Valse,”’ and Liszt’s ‘*Mignon,’’ transcribed for 


ind the ninth rhapsodie known as the ‘ Pesther Car. 


ino, 


Pp 


Adam Itzel, Jr., has been added to the teaching | 


Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, 

vill instruct pupils on the piano and organ and violin 

ind all orchestral instruments, and theory of music, and 
counterpoint, and harmony, and musical form, and history 


nd 
musi ana 


musical literature, and ecclesiastical music, 


j 
ind 


ecular music, and brass band music. 
George H. 

ars a prominent and successful teacher of singing 

city, has recently engaged with the Metropolitan 
nservatory of Music. Mr. Greene is a pupil of some of 
most prominent teachers of Europe, including Henschel 


f I 


yrence, and will undoubtedly prove a desirable acqui- 


Shakespere, « ondon; Zerblia, of Paris, and Vannine, 


nto this justly celebrated school of music. Mr. Greene 
rother of 


f the Metropolitan Conservatory. 
—The 
the Academy of Music, in Brooklyn, next Thurs- 

1 Wagner program, including 
sa Entering the Cathedral,” the ‘*Tann- 
The ‘* Wotan’s 

Fire 

‘In I \ a’s 


prelude 


Ride of the Valkyries,”’ 
‘‘Waldereben Siegfried 
‘* Die 


Scene,”’ 
from Meister- 


of 


ten 


Praise,”’ 
farewell 
of 
given on Thursday evening, No 


and 


consist concerts, 


to 
to be 


he series 

econd of which is 
vember 6. 
For 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, at 
Mr. Nikisch 


the third of the season’s concerts by the 
Music Hall, Boston, 


presented a program con- 


last 
rday evening, 
ig of Haydn’s symphony in D major (No. 2, B. and H.), 


‘Faust’’ overture and Schubert’s symphony in 


iz Rummel, the distinguished pianist, will 


‘appearance here at the Lenox Lyceum to-mor- 


e, when he will give a concert with the assist- 


‘heodore Thomas and his orchestra. 


The pro- 


Brahms 

Dvorak 

Beethoven 

in G major Beethoven 
Mr. Franz Rummel 

Wagner 

Liszt 

Mr, Franz Rummel, 


Damnation of Faust” selections Berlioz 





| ** Festklaenge,”’ symphonic poem. 


will play at | 


| Aria 

Suite No. 4, op. 38 (new). 

| Songs Reditatsn tots ; 
| Concerto for piano, flute and violin. 


| Jas. S. 
| of last week. 


| Waldemarchen, op. 79 


at Baltimore was a treat to all lovers of good music. | 
3 flat | 


Greene, of Hartford, Conn., for | 


Mr. H. W. Greene, senior director and mana- | 
Juch Opera Company to restrain it from giving ‘+ Lohen- 


8 . . ’ . | 
first of the Seidl Society’s concerts is to be | 


| eae P _ _ = 
Mr. Seidl and his Metropolitan Orchestra | W45 4t the Powers House. 


‘* The Lohen- | 


‘* Tristan and | 


the | 
| that all the trouble was caused by the illness of Tenor Charles 





| producing ‘* Lohengrin.’ 


According to the “Pittsburger Volksblatt,” 
that live organ of the Germans of Western Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Carl Retter, of Pittsburgh, is arranging plans for a 
great music festival in that city next spring, and it is pro- 
posed to engage for the purpose the Seidl Orchestra, Clem- 
Emily Wynant, Reichman, Fischer and 


entine de Vere, 


Perotti (?). 


——tThe season of the Symphony Society will open 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday, November 
21, at 2 o’clock. Subscribers who wish to retain their seats 
of last season can do so from to-morrow morning till No- 
vember 1. The program for the opening concert and re- 
hearsal is as follows: 

Symphony No. 3, in E flat (** Eroica”’).... Beethoven 
Aria 


Overture, ** Prometheus’ (new) 
Aria from ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore ” Riwicw mes Massenet 
Theodor Reichmann. 


Liszt 


——The first concert of the Philharmonic Club for 
the present season will take place at Chickering Hall on 


Tuesday evening, November 18. Mrs. Julia E. Wyman, 


| soprano, will sing, and the other soloists will be Messrs. 


Arnold and Weiner of the club. The program follows : 


Quartet No. 10 .. Beethoven 
.Mrs. Wyman 
Franz Ries 
Mrs. Wyman 
. Bach 


(With string quintet accompaniment.) 


—The Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, at Mrs. 


The program was as follows: 

diate ; .Heinrich Hofman 
Mrs. McClure, Mrs. Magnus. 
Quartet op. 12 ‘ ” .-Mendelssohn 
The Chicago String Quartet Club. 
* Still Wie die Nicht ”’ 
** Herzen’s Friihling”’ 


Bohm 
ne ‘ ‘ ? .Wickede 
Mrs. Proctor Smith. 
Polonaise, B flat major, op. 71, No, 2, Ballade, G minor, op, 23 Chopin 
Miss Sprague. 
Molloy 
Eleanor Smith 


** Love’s Old, Sweet Song ”’ 
“The Quest ” badd o bate ae 
Mrs. Lawson. 
Op. 192, No. 2 «wie 5 aanace - 
The Chicago String Quartet Club. 


——The Beethoven String Quartet will give three | 


concerts of chamber music at Chickering Hall this season. | 


The dates are November 20, January 15 and March 12. The 


| programs areas follows: 


FIRST CONCERT. 
Beethoven 

.Miss Gertrude Griswold 

Dvorak 


Quartet in E minor, op. 59 
Songs . ‘ 
Quintet in A major (new) ae 
Pianist, Mrs. G. Dannreuther. 
SECOND CONCERT. 
A. Borodin 


Mrs. Gerrit Smith 


Quartet in A major (new) 
Songs 
Quintet in ¢ 


major, op. 114 Rheinberger 


Pianist, Miss Cecilia Gaul. 
THIRD CONCERT. 
R. Valkmann 


Francis Fischer Powers 


Quartet in E minor, op. 35 
Songs 


Quintet in B flat Goldmark 


major, op. 30 


Pianist, Miss Hortense Hibbard. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., October 23.—There was trou- 
ble at the Academy of Music to-night, and the public had no 
end of difficulty in ascertaining the cause. First it was given 


out that an injunction had been obtained against the Emma 


grin,’ the rights for which were said to be held by the Con- 
Mr. Goldmark, of the Conried company, 
He promptly denied that any 


ried company. 
injunction had been sought. Meanwhile posters had been 
placed outside the theatre announcing that ‘Carmen’ 


’ 


would have to be substituted for ‘*Lohengrin.’’ The sale 


of seats had been very heavy, hundreds of people desiring 


| to hear the Wagnerian opera, and many had come from the 


surrounding villages. The people were angered at being 


disappointed. When at length Manager Locke announced 
Hedmondt many people got up and left the house. ‘‘ Lohen- 


grin ’’ will probably be given. 








——Mrs. F. W. Elder, of 
plished harpist, has located in this city, and is prepared to 
at No. 64 West Seven- 


Baltimore, an accom- 


give instructions her residence, 


teenth-st. 

——Upon the application of Leo Goldmark, Judge 
Ingraham has granted a temporary injunction restraining 
Locke and Charles L. Davis from 
Goldmark says he has obtained 


the exclusive right to produce the opera here from Richard 


Emma Juch, Charles E. 


| Wagner’s widow. 


Mrs. Fanny Raymond-Ritter, wife of Dr. F. 
L. Ritter, who has charge of whatever little of music is 
taught at Vassar College, died on Sunday evening. She 
was a most estimable and gifted lady, and is supposed to 
have contributed the greater portion of the material used 


| in Dr. Ritter’s books on music, 


Gibbs’ house, gave a musicale Monday afternoon 





Raff | 


| Opera House and the stage forever on the 13th inst. 





FOREICN NOTES. 


=a - Set 
——The council of the London Salon Club has been 
appealed to to abolish music at its entertainments. 
A German version of ‘The Gondoliers” has 
just been produced in Vienna at the Theater an der Wien, 
——Heinrich Hofmann’s latest choral composition, 
‘¢ Editha,’’? was produced for the first time on the 15th inst. 
at Magdeburg. ; 
Messrs. Engel (the tenor) and Isuardon (the 
buffo) have opened at 31 Rue Victor Massé, Paris, a class 
for singing, lyric and dramatic declamation and operatic 
acting. 


——Edmund Audran, the well-known composer of 


: _| the ** Mascotte’’ and other delightfully graceful works, has 
-Goldmark | 5 25 


finished a new operetta entitled ‘*‘ Miss Harriet,’’ libretto by 


Maxime Boucheron. It will be brought out at the Bouffes 
Parisiens. 

——The Royal Opera House at Berlin is preparing 
a performance of Beethoven’s ballet music, ‘* The Creatures 


of Prometheus.’’ The scenarium after which Beethoven 
worked cannot be found, and so Prof. E. Taubert wrote a 


new one to suit Beethoven’s music. 


—The rumor that Chevalier Scovel would leave the 
cast of ‘* La Cigale,’”’ at the Lyric Theatre, London, proves 
to be without foundation. Scovel merely took a few days’ 
vacation and played his original part again last Monday. 
Geraldine Ulmar in the title role still continues to be the 
success as well as the greater part of the operetta. 

——The directors of the Paris Opéra are still in the 
wars. Their conductor, Mr. Vianesi, resigned a fortnight 
ago, and now Mr. Ritt’s hint was at once accepted by the 
tenor, Mr. Cossira, who, to the astonishment of the authori- 
ties, resigned his appointment forthwith. Mr. Jean de 


Reszké has also severed his connection with that house. 
late 


Italian whose 


prize competition brought to light the fortunate ‘*Caval- 


—The publisher Sonzogno, 


’ 


leria Rusticana,’’ intends to institute another competition, 


this time for operas in two or three acts; and in order to 
encourage undiscovered talent, only those composers will 
be allowed to enter for the prize who have never had a 
work produced in public. 

——The operatic novelties at the Munich Court 
Opera House this winter will be Langer’s ‘ Murillo,’’ Cha- 
brier’s ‘‘Gwendoline;”® Cornelius’ ‘+ Le Cid,” 


Ponchielli’s 


Franchetti’s 


‘*Asrael,’’ Isonard’s ** Aschenbrodel,”’ ‘¢Gia- 


conda "’ and Liszt’s ‘* Legend of St. Elizabeth’’ in the scenic 
Nachbaur took leave of the Vienna Court 


The 


arrangement. 


once famous tenor will sing no more. 

——-The Vienna amateurs are interested in a cata- 
logue just published by Artarif & Co. of ninety-six Beet- 
hoven manuscripts now in their possession. They were 


purchased chiefly at auction just after the master’s death 


|} in March, 1822, and include preliminary sketches of im- 
| portant works, the entire sonatas of op. 110 and 111, and 


the last movement of the ninth symphony, together with 
several overtures, songs and some entr’acte music. Should 
there be a public sale of these treasures the competition 
would no doubt be very great. 

—Prof. Adolph Bromme, formerly vocal teacher 
at the Dresden Royal Conservatory, and now living at 
Wiesbaden, a gentleman whose excellent method can be 
seen in the results attained with such well-known pupils as 
Pauline L’Allemand and Anna Lankow, whose sole singing 
teacher he was, has just published a series of practical ex- 
ercises and a new vocal method, which have appeared with 
Adolph Brauer (F. Plétner), at Dresden, and may safely be 
recommended to vocal pupils and teachers. 

———T he Choir of Berlin, th 
direction of Siegfried Ochs, is about to give three concerts, 


Philharmonic under 


at which the following works are be performed : ‘+ Acis and 
Galatea,” in a new arrangement by Felix Mottl; Mendels- 
” 


sohn’s ‘‘ Christus ; Schubert ; 


‘*Dithyrambe”’ (op. 39), by Max Bruch ; 


two sacred choruses, by F. 
‘*Te Deum,”’ by 
3ruckner ; six part motets (op. 74), by Brahms; choral 
works by Liszt and Cornelius ; ballad, ‘‘The Page and the 
King’s Daughter,’”?’ by Schumann. All these, except the 
last will, it is said, be performed in Berlin for the first time. 

The Royal Library of Munich has just acquired 
a collection of letters by Orlando Lasso, hitherto in the 
possession of the Arentin family. The publication of the 
letters in their entirety is found to be impossible owing to 
their coarseness, although they are addressed mostly to 
members of the ducal family; but it is supposed that 
means will be found for making known the numerous bio- 
graphical particulars given in the letters. It is known that 
Lasso spent nearly forty years of his life at Munich (1557- 
1594) as Kapellmeister to Duke Albert V., of whom we read 
in ‘*Grove’s Dictionary” that ‘‘he was a great patron of 
the arts, founded the Royal Library at Munich * * * 
and was a man of the strictest religious principles, the effect 
of which was not confined to his family, but extended to 
his people by severe laws against immorality of every kind.”’ 
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Established over Fifty Years. 
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WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
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ADDRESS 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO COMPANY; 


1471Th STREET near BROOK AVE. 
NRW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 3280. 
INCORPORATED 188s 


THE 


| Schubert 
Piano. 


A Piano that Every Dealer 
should handle, 


ES oo ee cr oo Thoroughly constructed, attractive 
] in appearance, brilliant in tone, 

. ew reasonable in price, fully 
+ Dae) eed : — — - @ warranted, 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO 


SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


President.) 


THE 


(Peter Durry, 


Factory: East 134th St., 











This building is owned and used exclusively by the Schubert Piano Co. 
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AND 


PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing 
Title Samples 
and Price List free 
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LHeiPsic, 
QERMANY, 


C. G. RODER, 


Music Engraving and Printing, Lithography and Typography, 


apply for Estimates of Manuscripts to be 
t and quickest execution ; 





engraved 
liberal conditions 


Begs to invite Music Houses to 
and printed. Most perfec 


-x American’? 
Wood Staining Works. 


SYSTEME AUFFERMAND. 





AUFFERMANN & CoO., 


158 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Black Veneers and Boards Stained Through and Through. 


Imitations of Mahogany, Oak, Cherry, Cedar, &c. Modern Fancy 


Colored Veneers, Plain and Figured. Stained 


Consoles, Moldings, &c. 
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instrument 


(] riginal Mathushek piano the 
ill over the country as “Ae Mathushek 


igo by Will L. Thompson & Co., 


T 


known is 


~ 
latest being 


this 


rmations continue, the 
Hall, after 


1 wareroom addition by Messrs, C. C. 


3oston, which year 
o., the Boston piano dealers who repre- 


hickering piano in Boston. 
= 
is the program of the second subscrip- 


of 


and at 


the Gewandhaus 
many, the of it 
grand of Steinway & Sons, New 
the 


yncert of this season 


psic, Gre! bottom 
Concert 
used on 


instrument oc 


Steinway mahogany uprights 
last week to three of the 
the W. J. Dyer & 


, and no reports were on hand 


iy 


place by 


is to tell what the Minneapolis house 

The business of Messrs. W. J. 
s simply phenomenal, par- 
and it promises to 


d pianos 
pianos, 


year of the houst 


recently been made in the 


made by the Pease Piano 


hem a more symmetrical ap- 
make them more attractive to the eye 


The 


Pilali¢ 


was made gradually, 
ot 
lered in large quantities by 

There 


Pe 
wood instruments of 


change 
Ss, Many which have al- 
is a 
the 


pianos, 


ise 
I 


now making lots of these in 


legant natural designs. 


lealer, who sells sten- 
who misrepresents the 
who himself 
luation of 

ted the 


+, casts obloquy upon the 


perjures 
invoices, and who 
Government ; 


by 


damages it by making the 





part of the public at large. All dealers in fine violins 
should combine to drive the rascal out of the busi- 
ness, simply as a matter of self protection and also 
Get rid of him. He is 


as a method of purification. 
a constant menace to the prosperity of the trade in 


fine violins. 


N 


which consists of people who are engaged in a quiet 
and unobtrusive manner in manufacturing a_ thor- 
oughly reliable piano, salable at all times and made in 


OTHING is more refreshing than to notice the 
progress of such a firm as Newby & Evans, 


conformity with the best taste in case work, so as to 


be an attractive article in the wareroom and a hand- 


Newby & 


satis- 


some piece of furniture in the parlor. 
Evans are satisfying their trade and the trade is 
fied with them. 


of corner of Third-ave. and Eighty- 


seventh-st., has been reorganized and will hereafter 
be known as Sperry, Manning & Bosenberry, Mr. R. 


i ie firm of Manning & Bosenberry, manufacturers | 


pianos, 


T. Sperry, of Elmira, entering the firm as general | 
Mr. Sperry was in town on Monday, to- 


|“ : - Musical Trade Reference Company, publish- 


manager. 
gether ‘with Mr. Phillips, of Scranton, who will, no 


doubt, push the piano in his section, while Mr. Sperry | 
(and record items,” has been started in Boston. 


will devote his time in a larger field, and as he is 


thoroughly equipped for the right kind of work he 
will make his entrance into the new firm rapidly felt 
in the shape of an increased output. 


of the conviction of Paul de Wit, editor of the 


Leipsic music trade paper “Zeitschrift fur Instrument- | 


enbau,” and his wife for an assault committed upon 


the De Wits. 
prisonment for five months and Mrs. De Wit to four 
months, and they appealed, 


of October 4 publishes the decision of the appeal court, 


which confirmed the action of the lower court, and the | 


conviction of De Wit and wife now stands as originally |“. 
|} ation. 


| in piano tone and touch this becomes at once obvious 


announced, This is a very humiliating sentence and 
we are sorry to hear of it, as De Wit is a brother 
editor, and yet people who start out to assault others 
and thereby take the law into their own hands cannot 
expect the law to take them into consideration. 


OULD it not be a good idea for the Chicago | 
«‘ Mendicator ” to remember that in bringing a 


charge against a contemporary more than a mere | 


statement is required ? 
attention 
charges, and has no time 
When Brother ‘“ Mendicator” 


to unsupported 


even 


houses pays no mere 


makes charges and 


something more than his mere statement, 
verbially known as unreliable even in ordinary matters 


of life, why then we will reply to him—provided we 


have no time to bother with this and other attacks 
upon the editors of THE MusICAL COURIER, and we 
rarely notice them. So tra-la-la ; 
the robins nest again, once more! 


C 


them from a business point of view is over. Trade 
editors who are willing to appear in the role of beg- 
gars might just as well keep on exchanging checks 


see you later when 


are again to be 


HRISTMAS humbug numbers 


with piano men to tide over their financial distress, 
and piano men will be found quicker to comply with 
such requests than to have their advertisements 
lished in Christmas humbug numbers in which 
appear in a somewhat ridiculous light now. Keep up 
go around with your re- 


pub- 


your exchange of checks; 
quests for accommodation 
checks for your own, which will be dishonored per- 


manently one of these days instead of occasionally, as 


they now are. 


We could publish a very neat list now | 





The jury of piano and organ | 
| therefore subject to general paragraphs of the act. 


to consider them. | 
rule, but at the custom house they insist that paragraph 215 at 45 per cent. 
; , . ° ° | rules as to guitars or any other musical instrument if it has the least bit of 
supports them with proofs, with evidence and with | : 

pro- | 


pecuious trade editors, but we prefer to delay doing 
so until the final end has been reached and then give 
the whole thing «dead away.” We are also of the 
opinion that advertisers have no reason to keep these 
beggarly trade editors alive by constantly exchanging 
checks with them. It puts these firms in bad odor in 
their own banks and makes them coadjutors of the 
bankrupt sheets—a position they have no right to 
assume in view of the existence of solvent newspaper 
plants like this and others in the music trade. 

When men have worked for years to establish a 
valuable property which is a source of pride to them 
and their c/fentéle, they should not be compelled to 
meet a secret competition of firms who, for pity’s sake, 
assist in the weekly publication of trade papers which 
could not exist without suchassistance. However, as 
the condition of affairs is not a secret after all, it is 
best that those firms who are engaged in this unfair 
work should be alive to the fact that their good in- 


| tentions have been misplaced, and as such is the case 


they can be of material benefit in either appearing in 
the list to be published as creditors to a large amount 
or a small one—just as they please. 


ers of credit ratings, of delinquent debtors 
As 
they sign no names or references of members of the 
music trade to their circular we are unable to give 


| any information as to the standing of the company or 
| its facilities for reliable news and reports. 
+" IRTLY after its occurrence we published the news | 


all their energy, time, 
outgrowth of thew ex- 


HEN people devote 
knowledge and _ the 


‘ : 2 | perienc ] ject they are sure to ce 
a man who resided on the same premises occupied by | Perlence 50 One Solemnange they AIS auite to produce 


The court condemned De Wit to im- | 


results that will call for recognition in the particular 
field of their activity. So it is, for instance, with 


ma ae , | Messrs. Decker Brothers, whose status as makers of a 
The Leipsic «Tageblatt”’ | 


representative artistic piano is due to such a combi- 
nation of elements in industrial and commercial life 
as we have called attention to in the above generaliz- 
To suchas are interested in piano making and 


when they play upon and test the magnificent grand 
and upright pianos made by this house, some of the 


latest specimens of which are among the most superb 


| pianos now on the market. 





Tariff Answer. 
New York, October 15, 1890. 
Editor of the Journal of Commerce 
tariff act musical instruments are not mentioned, and are 
As to guitars, for 
instance, which are nine-tenths wood value and one-tenth metal value, the 


In the new 
importers have been supposing the paragraph 230 at 35 per cent. would 


metal in itsmake up. They say, referring to the last two clauses of Sec- 
tion 5, that guitars are enumerated in paragraph 215. What think you? 


Cc. B.S. 


RrepLy—lIn all, or nearly all, the tariff acts passed since 


. T F | our Government was established musical instruments have 
have time. The members of the piano and organ trade | °“" ¥ 


been mentioned by name at a given rate of duty. This was 


| a great convenience both to the importer and the customs 


officials. In the McKinley Bill, as it passed the House, this 


| precedent was followed ; pianos and alfparts of pianos at 


40 per cent.; other musical instruments and parts of the 
same, including bows, cases, strings, pitch pipes and tun- 
ing forks, 25 per cent.; musical metronomes and parts 


| thereof, 30 percent., were all put in Section 471, and this 


issued, but the day for making any money with | : 
, was sent to the Senate. 


The latter body struck it out, and 
made no other provision for this class of goods. We called 
attention to this and urged that these articles should be 
specified at some rate of duty. The reply was that there 
were too many article specified already! The complica- 


tion is inevitable. We think that under the last clause of 


| Section 5 the paragraph 215 will be made by the general 


they | 


appraisers to apply to all musical instruments composed 


| wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pew- 
'ter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum, or any other 


and get the good piano | 


| 


subject to suspicion on the! of the firms who have been accommodating the im- | 


metal, and they will pay 45 per cent. unless something in 
their composition will subject them to a still higher rate. 








A. H. Hammond, of Worcester, was in town yesterday, 
—George W. Furniss, of the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, is in 


town, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknow! 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., idanutaenwern 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
LY W ENGL ne) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
aid Ae EP edeoeaeneben asin wena 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
y ~*~ u —_ OR Bi Ava law WV 
LIVE PIP NO WANTED. Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,? “'3éSton. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. LYON & HEALY. General Western Distributing Agents, i - Chicago, U1, 


WEGMAN & COE 


| Piano Manufacturers. 


# 
LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 



































bility and finish. Have the indorse- 








ment of all ieading artists. 






























greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
| cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


| that ours will excel any other. 


Att tow ean, IN. X. 


STRAUCH BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO ACTIONS, 


28, 24, 26, 28 and 30 Tenth Ave. and 67 Little W. 12th and 454 W. 13th Sts., 
NEW YOoRK. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. THe VOG ALI ON | i ( A Nl 
Tom STHRLING CO. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. World of the Nineteenth Century. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


‘SNIISIG WNAILAVAG ONY 





UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


PAUL U L G. M E i L N & S 0 N 4 as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS., and TORONTO, CANADA. 


TRADE SUPPLIED! AGENTS PROTECTED! BUSINESS ACTIVE! 
FOR AGENCY, CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 
G d Dj MASON & RISCE , 
Worcester, Mass., or Toronto, Canada ; or 
ran lanos J. W. CURRIER, 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
Of the very Highest Grade. 


Containing the following Patented Improvements OG 
Patent Grand Plate, Grand Fall Board, as | SEND FOR CATA VE 
Muffier, Harmonic Scale, } 


& PriceS To 

Bessemer Steel Action Frame, Endwood Bridge, 

Touch Regulator, Finger Guard and | fort AY 
IMPROVED CYLINDER TOP. | tH 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: fo a / at ‘Wp ; 

J: S$: A- ° oN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT 








461, 163 165, “rey Wes ‘won Street, cor. Tenth Avenue, New York. | | 


Pa J & 6. “— MANOS. 


ns eR GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 











OFFICES AND WAREROOMS : 





RENOWNED FOR 


PIANOS 110 Fifth Avenue, corner 16th Street, New York. NOW IN USE, 
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THE VARNISHERS’ STRIKE 


—_ >» —_— 


No Concession Made. 


TEN HOURS AND TEN 
HOURS: PAY. 


Meetings of the Piano Trade. 


NDER a call issued by the firms whose names 
are attached to the following notice, and in 
pursuance thereof, a largely attended and enthusias- 


tic meeting of piano manufacturers took place at 110 


last Friday, lasting from 4 till 


Fourteenth-st 


The Call. 

The undersigned, believing it for the best interest of our 
trade, in view of the action of the Pianoforte Varnishers 
and Polishers’ Union, solicit each and every piano manu- 
facturer to meet at August Luchow’s, 118 East Fourteenth- 
st. (one flight up}, New York city, on Friday, October 24, 
1890, at 4 P. M., for interchange of opinions and, if pos 


sible, concerted action for the protection of our mutual 


weltare, 
STEINWAY & SONS. 
GEO. STECK & CO. 
HAZELTON BROS. 
BEHR BROS. & CO. 
J. & C. FISCHER. 
DECKER BROS. 
rhe meeting was attended by the following firms, 
ill of whom attached their names to a resolution 
offered and unanimously adopted, to the effect that | 
they ) inder no circumstances submit to a re- 
) of time to nine hours with ten hours’ pay : 
Ba ‘ Co Kranich & Bach, 
Fran Bacon Lindeman Piano Company, 
Behning Son I’. G. Mehlin & Sons, 
Behr Brothers & Co., Newby & Evans, 
Conover Brothers, Peek & Son, 
Decker Brother Pease Piano Company, 
LDusinberre & Co, F, G. Smith, 
J. & C, Fischer Steinway & Sons, 
C, H. Hennin Stultz & Bauer, 
Huner & Co., George Steck & Co., 
Hazelton Brothers Stuyvesant Piano Company, 
Ha nan, Peck & Co., W. E. Wheelock & Co., 
Jame \ Holmstrom Weser Brothers, 
Jacob Brother H. Waters & Co., 
Krakauer Brother Webster Piano Company. 
lo appreciate under what happy auspices this meet 
conducted, it is only necessary to state that 
Mr. W Ik. Wheelock, of Wm E. Wheelock & 
( al e veneral «‘ Wheelock interests,” was chair- 
1, al Mr. N. Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, secre- 
ime—these being the only officers elected at 
the first meetin Mr. Wheelock is known as one of 
the most intelligent, energetic and farseeing, yet, at 
e same time, conservative men in the piano manu- 
facturil trade, and it is a source of congratulation 
that the piano manufacturers honored themselves in 


this honorable position—in a matter of 


grave importance to the trade—to that estimable 


Mr. Stetson to-day occupies one of the most im- 


portant and responsible positions in the piano trade 


of this country, and his views and opinions are 


oO ght and accepted as tinal in some of the most 


ital He is also possessed of 


questions aflecting it, 


hat safety valve in business known as moderate con- 


ervatism, and it was a fortunate inspiration that se- 


for the position of secretary of a meeting 


ected him | 


historical in the piano 


is not at fault. 


vhich is destined to become 


trade, 1 our prevision 

The committee appointed to secure the signatures 
of those piano manufacturers who cdéuld not or would 
not attend the meeting consists of Messrs. Henry 
Behr, Geo. Nembach and F, G. Smith, and up to the 


hour of going to press they had succeeded in having use skilled labor in our varnish department; every 


the following firm names attached to the above list: 
R. M. BENT & Co., 
BRAUMULLER PIANO COMPANY, 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL, 
CABLE & SONS, 
E. G. HARRINGTON COMPANY, 
KROEGER & SONS, 
E. GABLER & BROTHER, 
ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 
SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY. 
The committee 
ported at the meeting in progress last night while 
THE MUSICAL COURIER was rolling off the press. The 


was at work yesterday and re- 


varnisher coming along for work to supply the place 

of one of our regular men cannot be used by us. 
Last, but not least, the days of, 1881 are not yet for- 

gotten by us and others who suffered from the treat- 


| ment of certain firms, who, during the negotiations 


looking toward a “combine,” were already at work in 


| their own factories, thus dealing double faced with 


the trade. 


account of this meeting, as well as that of the meet- | 


ing of the Varnishers’ Union, held yesterday also, and 
not more than 200 feet away from the room where 
the piano manufacturers were in session, will be 
found in the Saturday music trade papers. 

It will be seen that nearly all the important firms of 
the 


movement to oppose the nine hours demand, and the 


piano manufacturers of this city have joined 


exceptions are the Estate of Albert Weber, Messrs. 
Haines Brothers and Messrs. Sohmer & Co., whose 
letter, addressed to this paper, will be found sub- 
joined. 

Messrs. Haines Brothers have. not only granted 
nine hours to the varnishers, but have established a 
nine hours basis at their factory. 

In to the 


press "" 


reference situation the « Mail and Ex- 
of Monday evening stated the following : 

The outlook for the striking piano varnishers and polish- 
ers is stated to be very gloomy this morning, as 80 per 
cent. of the manufacturers in this city have decided not to 
The 


only large manufacturer not in the combination is Weber 


allow the reduction to nine hours in their factories. 
and he is expected to join the others by to-night. 

Such, therefore, is the situation as we go to press. 

Mr. William Steinway, who is now on the Atlantic, 
before his departure cabled his entire approval of the 
step taken by his house on this momentous matter, 
and as he is known as a most determined man and 
one who will never flinch after once deciding upon a 
course of action, and as, furthermore, a large majority 
of the piano manufacturers have signed the document 
binding them to the resolution under which they are 
acting, it appears as if the issues have been squarely 
joined. 

There is no question that neither the Piano Var- 
United Makers, 
have since indorsed the demand of the union, antici- 


nishers’ Union nor the Piano who 
pated such a unanimous action as that taken by the 
great bulk of New York piano manufacturers, and we 
doubt if they would have taken the step had such co- 
operation on the part of the manufacturers been con- 
sidered possible. 

the Butfalo 


piano factories have also struck for nine hours, 


In the meantime the varnishers in two 


The course of the individual firms who have re- 
mained apart from the meeting of the piano manufac- 
turers be 


We append the letter of Messrs. Sohmer & Co, 


POSITION OF SOHMER & CO. 


Soumer & Co., PiANO MANUFACTURERS, } 
149-155 East FourtTeeNTH-ST., 
New York, October 27, 1890. } 


will now watched with unusual interest. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

In reference to the meeting of a number of piano 
manufacturers of this city held last Friday for the 
purpose of combining to oppose the nine hours de- 
mand of the varnishers and our refusal, subsequently, 
to give our adhesion to the movement as represented 
by the committee appointed by said piano manufac- 
turers, consisting of Messrs. Behr, Nembach and F. G. 
Smith, we have this to say: 

In the first place, we had already agreed to the de- 
mands of our varnishers on Tuesday preceding, and, 
as a matter of course, our word given in good faith to 
our workmen is as holy and as good as if given to the 
whole piano trade. 

In the next place our workmen are aware that we 
are so exceedingly busy that our works are driven to 
their utmost capacity to supply both our retail and our 
wholesale trade, and undersuch circumstances it would 
be impossible for us to neglect the demand created 
for the Sohmer pianos. Our agents have been await- 
ing the fall trade, and they are not interested in any 
differences between us and our workmen and depend 
upon us to supply them. 











| ments; the latter being much—hush! 





Then, and this is very important to us, we can only | 50 vans loading at one time. 


Some of the very active members of the 
combine will remember the episode very well. 
Yours very truly, SOHMER & Co, 


A Chicago Success. 

R. GEORGE P. BENT, of Chicago, is at 

the present time one of the busy manufacturers of 

organs and pianos. His plant, at 323 to 333 Canal-st., con- 

sists of six floors, each one being 90 by 150 feet, and all of 

them, with the exception of a very small portion, be- 

ing used for the production of the ‘*Crown”’ organs and 
pianos. 

Notwithstanding the variety of business carried on by 
Mr. Bent, he has succeeded in so systematizing it that the 
factory is one of the smoothest running in the country, and 
his 
nually, gives him so little trouble*that to meet and talk 


business, which now aggregates some $400,000 an- 


with him gives one an impression that he isa young man 
of elegant leisure. 

The organs produced by Mr. Bent are worthy of the 
claims he makes for them, and he says: 

Iam building organs more with a view to securing trade five or ten 
years hence than I am to get a little extra business this year by cutting 
quality to enable me to cut prices. I believe that in the long run high 
quality will beat out low quality and win the race. I never have and 
never will use blotting paper where felt should be used, or cloth instead of 
leather, or oil cloth instead of rubber cloth, or painted panels instead of 
real veneered ones, or common boards instead of * built up,’’ three ply 
bellows stock. There is truth in the saying that ** merit has its reward,’ 
and I have seen it in the growth of my business. Don't hesitate to com- 
pare these goods for quality, style and finish with any other makes. 

The capacity of the organ department is 700 monthly and 
is rapidly approaching that number. As for the pianos he 
is making they are original scales with full iron frames, a 
fine quality of action with nickeled rails and brackets, 
doubly veneered cases, ivory keys of a fine grade ; in short 
they are good, reliable goods and fully entitled to the con- 
fidence of dealers. The capacity of the piano department 
is fully 100 per month, and the factory is being run until 9 
o’clock at night to meet the demand. 

Mr. Bent is a young man of a high grade of business in- 
telligence, full of energy and ambition; thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the conditions of the piano and organ trade 
and fully alive to the most important questions connected 
with manufacturing these articles. He is, notwithstanding 
his youth, one of Chicago’s successes. 








The Erard Auction. 


HE following account of the disposal at auc- 

tion of the unfinished stock in the factory of the 
taken 
Opinion and Music Trades Review,”’ and is chiefly interest- 
ing for what it leaves unsaid : 


Erards in London is from the London ‘ Musical 


One of the largest sales of recent times took place on 
September 9, when Messrs. Kelly & Co., the well-known 
trade auctioneers, of Mortimer-st., received instructions 
from the representatives of the late firm of S. & P. Erard 
to disperse under the hammer the large stock of plant, 
goods, lumber, &c., located at the Erard factory in War- 
wick-road, Kensington. 

The name borne by this firm of harp and piano makers 
has been known almost as long in England as in France, its 
workshops having been established in London near the 
close of the last century, not long after those in Paris. The 
French Revolution, however, compelled Sebastien Erard to 
leave Paris, and we find him in London in 1794 taking out 
a patent for improvements in harps and pianos. He re- 
turned to Paris after the Terror in 1796, in which year he 
made his first grand piano, using the English action, which 
he continued to use until 1808. Advanced age made Sebas- 
tien leave to his nephew, Pierre Erard (born 1796), the in- 
troduction of his perfected repetition action, the patent for 
which was taken out in London in 1821. Sebastien died in 
1831. In 1835 the patent was extended to Pierre Erard for 
seven years, on the plea of its great value and of the losses 
sustained in working it. 

Pierre Erard died at Passy, near Paris, in 1855. His 
widow, Mrs. Erard, succeeded him, and further maintained 
the high reputation of the house. 

To return, however, to the sale, which continued for three 
days, commencing each morning: at 11 o’clock. In the ros- 
trum was Mr. Reginald W. Kelly—so the cardboard legend 
fastened on the front of his ‘* pulpit ’’ informed any (very few, 
we expect) who might not know that gentleman personally— 
andata table at his side was his worthy “ henchman,” his face 
beaming underneath a cricket cap. At the time of our visit 
the timber was being sold in the various sheds, and when 
one shed was disposed of the auctioneer’s porter shouldered 
the rostrum, and another pair of strong arms the impro- 
vised desk, and so, like peripatetic philosophers, the round 
of the buildings was made. 

The attendance on the first day was good, on the second 
better, and on the last best. The prices realized were 
fairly good, although in many instances some rare bargains 
were secured. Still, on the other hand, the sums bid by 
some of the large makers were ‘right up,’’ proving that 
dry stuff of good quality, like good wine, always commands 
a long figure. 

Many lots were purchased for the country. The ma- 
chinery fetched good prices, but the veneered parts did not 
score highly, owing, no doubt, to their peculiar shapes. 

The weather was delightfully fine, so were the -refresh- 
All good piano 
makers wear a blue ribbon! 

The clearing was a heavy job, there being as many as 
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THE BEATTY SWINDLE. 


AO Ee 5 ae 
O copies of the indictment found by the United 
N States grand jury of New Jersey against Daniel 
F. Beatty can be published until Beatty’s plea has been 
entered, and this had not yet been done as we went to 
press. In the meantime the fraud stenciler issues the 
following characteristically impudent card, which on 
its face shows that at the last trial the court never 
really succeeded in getting to the bottom of the 
Beatty swindle: 
Postal Card. 
UNITED STATES VS. BEATTY-Or the Beatty 
System of Selling Organs and Pianos by Cir- 
culars through the U. S. Mails, Since Apr. 


1, 1875. 
Washington, N. J., Oct. 25, 1890. 

To whom it may concern GREETING FOR YEARS jeal 

ous rivals lied about the Beatty system, until a young lady 

in the office of a president of an organ company had cour- 

age to order a Beatty organ (one out of nearly 100,000 that 

the arrest. 


are in use) returning and causing founders 


Other similar arrests followed. In 1887 two indictments 


were found. Case was called Oct. 1888. The highest price 
that the organ has been sold for was $80.00 So proven in 
U. S. Court, 

Edward Plotts, an organ manufacturer, by contract, testi- 
‘* Do you know 


fies: A. ‘I sell that organ for $125.00."" Q. 


the price that that organ brings in the market elsewhere ?”’ 
‘‘Are they the same 
“The 


to say 


A. ‘$150.00 by some dealers.’ (. 
“T get $125.00 for them retail.’ Q. 
‘Do 


organ?” A. 
same kind?” A. ‘Yes, sir.’’ Q. you mean 
that such firms as Chickering, Bradbury and Knabe, and 
these gentlemen of repute are to-day making 400 per cent. 
ee 
charge $1,000 for a piano.’” (. 
make?” A. 
not to cost over $200.00, and yet they get $1.000.” 

Charles P. 
(). What is the retail price of that organ? A 
Mind you all Mr. Beatty got for the organ was only $80.00. 
M. 


the capital furnished by her? (E. H. Beatty) 


upon their instruments ? ‘They are when they 


‘They cost what to 


‘*T should think the Chickering piano ought 
Bowlby, an organ manufacturer, testifies : 
$100 to $125. 
testifies : (). How was 
A. She got it 
Will 
tell the jury whose business this was which was conducted 
when Mr. Shelton got the organ? A. It the 
of E. H. Beatty, Mr. Beatty’s wife. 


Here followed evidence from people who had bought and 


Charles Demond, New York, 


by a loan of $500 on her personal property. . you 


was business 


were entirely satisfied. Some testifies that organs were 


worth twice what they had paid for them. Washington 
citizens came forward and testified as to Mr. Beatty’s good 
character and honesty. After the case was summed up by 
able counsel, U. S. Judge Wales, of Maryland (with U. S. 
Judge Nixon, of New Jersey, on bench). From his charge 


to the jury Oct. 4, 1888, we quote the following : 


‘¢Several cases have been tried under this law, but we 


‘* find none in which any such scheme has been declared to 
‘‘come within the provisions of this act. It is not a case 
‘¢ where a man made use of the U. S. mails as has been fre- 
‘*quently done by dishonest people to obtain money under 
‘‘false pretense, such as where an advertising circular is 
mail offering 
, 


‘*sent through the an engraving of Lincoln 


senaing 


‘*the parties sending the money. 


‘‘for 25 cents and then a postage stamp back to 

Nor where a person has 
‘‘offered to send an article and give nothing equivalent. 
“IN THE PRESENT CASE IT IS SHOWN THAT AL 
‘* THOUGH MR. BEATTY DID NOT SEND THE PRECISE 
‘ORGAN ADVERTISED HE DID SEND AN ORGAN OF 
“SOME VALUE IF NOT OF GREATER VALUE THAN 
“THE ONE THAT WAS ORDERED.” 

The jury 
GUILTY. 

To-day we are prepared to prove by dealers from all parts 
of the U.S. States that the parlor pipe organ that we get 


promptly returned with a verdict of NOT 


enn 


only $75.00 (is retailed the same make of an organ,) all the 
Is the Beatty system fraudulent ? 
Pat 
The pub- 


way from $150. to $200. 
Nearly 100,000 Beatty organs and pianos are in use. 
rons from all parts of the world will testify no. 
lic’s humble and obedient servant, 

E. H. BEATTY, (WIFE.) 
[Since, 1886. ] of 


DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Trading under name 


There is one important thing which this time will 
not be overlooked, and that is the fact that Beatty in 
his circulars in which he announces himself as an or- 
gan and also as a piano manufacturer commits an 
offense against the common law, for he is neither. 
People would pay no attention whatever to his circu- 
lars and his opportunities for getting hold of money 
would be very much limited if it were known that he 
does not manufacture but merely gets his instrument 
where he can find the cheapest trash. His 
are therefore frauds on their face. There is 
such thing as a Beatty organ or a Beatty piano manu- 
factured by Beatty, and this feature of his false pre- 


circulars 
now no 





tenses should be and probably will be considered by 


the court also. 


The claim on which his business rests is a fraud ; 


he cannot furnish the instruments he 
sale; they do not exist; there are no Beatty organs 
and there are no Beatty pianos made. He has no fac 
tory; his wife, whose name he drags into this swin- 
dle, has no factory, and the whole series of operations 


are deep seated stencil frauds. 


BEHR BROTHERS LATEST. 


> -— 


A New Arrangement in Philadel- 
phia—A New Scale. 


last 


important 


indicated in week’s MUSICAL COURIER a 
has been 


Messrs. 
their 


arrangement per- 
Behr 


branch 


AS 


fected in Philadelphia on the 
Brothers & Co., 


into a stock company, to be known as Hurtzig, Flem- 


very 
part of 


who have reorganized 


ing & Co., with a paid in capital of $150,000, the officers 

being : 

.... President. 

Vice-President. 
Treasurer 


secretary. 


Emil Hurtzig. 

Henry Behr 

G. R. Fleming 

Edward J. Painter 

Edward Behr, i 

Charles L. Burchard, \ 
Messrs. Behr Brothers & 


own the controlling interest in the Philadelphia com- 


Directors, with the above officers. 


Co. will, as in the past, 
pany, and Mr. Fleming, who for years past has been 
conducting the branch with such skill and judgment 
as to place him in the front rank of competent piano 
men, will continue to oc upy the same position. 
Mr. Hurtzig is a large 
Messrs. Behr 

+ 


long time taken a deep interest in the unfolding of 


stockholder in the « orpora- 

tion of Brothers & Co., and has for a 

the plan of this institution. He has made a compe- 

York 
wealth and of 

judgment. He 

to take a special personal interest in the future of the 


as a member of the New Produce Ex- 


tence 
change, and isa gentleman of exceed- 


ingly acute business has determined 


Philadelphia house, and in consequence has associated 
his name with it while retaining his interests in the 
home house here. 

Mr. Edward J. 
known in the social and financial strata of that city, 


Painter, of Philadelphia, is well 
and as a holder of stock in the company will aid it 
materially in its development. 

Under the new auspices the Philadelphia house will 
greatly increase its already large traffic, and while we 
are at it we may as well state that very few people 
have any idea of the extent of the business done by 
the house in Philadelphia or of the great staff of em- 
Mr. 
The business is in a most prosperous condition. 
A New Seale. 


In the meanwhile, during the progress of 


ployes that are working there under Fleming. 


all these 
important negotiations that have aroused the atten- 
tion of the whole piano trade, Messrs. Behr Brothers 
have not been idle at the factory, in their technical 
department particularly, for they have brought out a 
new upright scale which is sure to make a wonderful 
hit among all their branch houses, their agents and 
the Behr dealers, as well as in the trade at large and 
among musical people generally. 

The scale is throughout an original one, combined 
with the Behr system of stringing, as described some 
time ago in these columns, by means of which the 
pressure of the bridge on the sound board is equal- 
ized. In this new upright scale this new system ap- 
pears to its greatest advantage and atest of the sus- 
tained singing qualities of the instrument under the 
equalized pressure shows at once the correctness of 
the principle involved. 

The resonance of the instrument is delightful and 
at the same time it is gifted with a large, powerful 
tone, the volume of which is surprising. This char- 
acteristic runs equally throughout the whole compass 
of the 


remarkable success in the construction of the modern 


instrument and makes the new Behr scale a 


upright piano. Indeed it adds one more, and a most 
important triumph, to the many triumphs this house 
has gained in the production of original scales and 
important musical improvements in piano construc- 
tion, besides their developments in the department of 
case making and the general adornment of the piano. 

We predict for the new Behr scale an immediate 


advertises for 





and complete success with all dealers and artists. It 
is a piano which necessarily will find a very large sale 
and increase the reputation of Messrs. Behr Brothers 
& Co. as 


instruments. 


makers of high grade and artistic musical 


Dolge on the Tariff. 
A LARGELY attended and highly 


enthusias- 


ic meeting took place at Dolgeville on the night of 


4 


October 21, to indorse the various Republican nominees, 


from Congressman down to school commissioners, in the 


the speakers were Hon. H. J. Cogge 


district, and among 
shall, ex-Senator Mills, Hon. Frank B. Arnold, Republican 
nominee for Congress, and Mr. Alfred Dolge. The nominees 
for Assembly, county treasurer of Herkimer and school com 
missioner, and Hon. C. A. Snyder, chairman of the Repub 
lican county committee, were present, together with a large 
complement of citizens of Dolgeville and neighboring 
cities. Mr. Edward 
and Mr. F. A. 


nent attorneys of Herkimer County and that section of the 


Dedicke called the meeting to order, 


Brown, of Dolgeville, one of the most promi- 


State, pre side d. 

Mr. Dolge said, among other things : 
We can sh: 
around, patriotic Democ rats and good Republicans, because 
the battle for the protection of the American workingman 
has and we can go about 
turbed without fear that a free trade Congress will 
turb the commerce and destroy the interests of this « ountry. 
The McKinley bill, so ca The 
Republi an party has honestly redeemed its pledge to the 
It fought the great battle for the American work 
has saved him from being degrac 


Congratulations are in order. ike hands all 


been won, our business undis- 


dis- 


l books. 


lled, is upon our statute 
people. 
ingman, it 
of his pitiable European brother, an 


led to the level 
ible degrada- 


unavoid:é 


tion had the Democratic party succeeded in breaking down 
the American system of protection. 
The Republican party has prote¢ ted the 


passing a tariff bill which cannot otherwise 


workingman by 


but the 
wheels of industry a-going and give steady and remunera- 
tive employment to all those who are willing to work. The 
battle is won, and what do we hear? The most bitter com 
plaints from European manufacturers that the American 
market is lost We see mills starting up which 
have stood idle for years. We read that | uropean manu 
facturers contemplate the removing of their factories to 
this country. The importers of 
plain that their business is ruined, and so say the importers 
of Canadian barley, apples, potatoes, eggs and farm 
products. Is not this the best proof that the tariff bill is a 
thoroughly American measure which surely will and must 
benefit the American peopl We therefore. 
thank our representatives at Washington for the work they 
rhe only 
idustrial 
look upon ourcountry 


set 


to them. 


Bermuda potatoes com 


other 


may well, 
have so admirably and thoroughly acc omplished. 
adverse criticism 
nations who have been act ustomed to 


which is justified comes from it 
as the convenient dumping ground for the surplus product 
of their pauper labor. But the tariff 
ter of course, attacked at home by the Democratic 
trade press 

The New York ‘‘ Evening Post,”’ 
des« ript journal and chronic fault finuer, g 
its efforts to outdo everybody in insulting American manu- 


facturers and inciting their workmen to strikes and demands 


as a mat- 
tree 


bill is also, 


that ill natured non- 


s fairly mad in 


for higher wages. It prints with a persistency worthy of a 
better cause, daily, the price lists and circulars issued by 
the importers of foreign roodas, tryir g to show thereby (for 
even with all their hypocrisy and all their sophistry they 
have never attempted to prove it) that the consumer has to 
is levied on foreign 


not disgusting, 


pay the ‘*tax’’ which goods 
It is 
these editors spend in writing 


. ; 
poor workman > 


time 
two 


amusing, if to see how much 


f one or 
pail will 


is added to 


editorials o 
columns to show that the dinner 
cost him 144 cent more, provided the full duty 
the present selling price, because an American Congress 
has legislated for Americans, and leveled luty on tin, 
for the purpose that the millions of dollars’ worth of tin 
ore which lies unproductive in our Western mines might be 
lug out by American miners and then 
by American workmen, so that we might become independ 
dent of England for oursupply of tin and thereby keep the 
$20,000,000 which we now send yearly to England for tin 
Day after day we notice in those pa 


be converted into tin 


in our own country. 
pers in bold type the legend, ‘‘ McKinley Prices,’ and we are 
told that the poor workingman must pay more for everything, 
but does not get higher wages. 

Let us investigate in all fairness what this 
great hue and cry of higher prices. When we come to dissect 
it we find at the bottom of it nothing but human nature, 
the greed for gain, but no justification for higher prices ex- 
Of course the importers issue 


there is in 


cept in a few isolated cases. 
circulars which are in some « 
out several thousand circulars myself notifying my cus- 
tomers of a rise in price of steel wire, whichI import. I 
venture to say, however, that in nine cases out of ten you 
can buy all the foreign goods you want from the importer 
at the old prices in spite of his circular and the increase in 
duty. It is always easier to sell goods if you can make 
people believe that prices are going up. I have found that 
my foreign competitors in felt goods, in spite of their cir 
culars, are perfectly willing to supply the trade at 
prices. When dealing with the shrewd buyer they frankly ad 
mit that the foreign manufacturer is now compelled to sell 
his felt for just as much less as the duty has been increased. 
This is conclusive proof of what we protectionists have al 
ways claimed, namely, that the duty is not paid by the con 
sumer, but by the foreign producer of the article 

These alarming circulars of higher prices from the im- 
porters are welcome to the merchant, for he tell his 
customers that he must have more for his goods because 
everything is omes that the cry 
raised is kept up, as every body expects to pront by it. No 
doubt the importers have made a great deal of money on 
all the stock of such goods where the duty has been ad 
vanced, and in some instances they may succeed in getting 
the advance, until factories are started here, which will 
regulate prices and bring them where they ought to be, 


ases bona fide. I have sent 


the old 


can 


‘voing up,’”’ and so it « 
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three words “ British North America.’’ Additional prizes, consisting of 
silver tea sets, china dinner sets, gold watches, French music boxes, por- 
tiére curtains, silk dresses, mantel clocks and many other useful and valu- 
able articles will also be awarded in order of merit. A special prize of a 
sealskin jacket to the lady and a handsome Shetland pony to girl or boy 
(delivered free in Canada or United States) sending the largest lists. 
| Everyone sending a list of not less than twenty words will receive a pres- 
Send six United States 2 cent stamps for complete rules, illustrated 
Address ** The 


| 
| 


| 
} ent. 
| catalogue of prizes and sample number of the ‘ Queen.” pa 


Canadian Queen,” Toronto, Canada. 


| items of Music and Drama. 


| 





FroM A REAL TRADE PAPER. 





| I, me and myself walked into the wareroom of Notone & 


| Co. with both of my feet last week one day before they 


| closed up. They told me the varnishers wanted nine 
hours. I thought I would publish the news. That is the 
* * * 


| news. 


I saw a dispatch printed the other day in a paper that 
They 


| are very nice people, and Mr. Whenear will soon have his 


| Whenear & Co., the piano makers, were very busy. 


annual birthday. I congratulate him. 


see 


I think that Mr. R. E. New, the piano and organ dealer 


of Instaltown, expects to be in this city as soon as he gets 
here. He is going to be one of my subscribers if he sub 
scribes to my paper, which he likes very much, as it is 
so full of brains. 
* * * 
| I was out of town last week and was therefore not here 


I will give a full account of all Isaw, which will be very in- 
teresting to the trade. I was in some piano factories, too, 
where they make nothing but pianos, and the proprietors 


were very nice to me. 


se * 


I shall soon go on a very long business trip in a certain 


direction, and shall notify the trade when I leave, so that 


they will all know that I not here. When I return I 


| expect to call on the trade. 


Vv am 


** 


| 
| Iheard a few days ago that some members of the trade 
| who are interested in politics are going to vote on 


| day, next Tuesday. No one will be allowed to vote who has 


not registered. | heard so positively just as I went to 


press. sas 


I expect to publish a great article next week on a new pat- 


election | 


ent musical invention which makes the tone of pianos sound 
different if you play. The inventor has explained the 
thing to me, so that I understand it exactly. I shall pub- 
lish cuts with it showing how the patent looks. It is the 
greatest invention of the 19th century. 

* 


* * 


He told me 
that business was much better now and that he is going to 


I met Mr. I. Vory, the organ manufacturer. 
put new styles out soon. Some of these styles will sur- 
prise some people. The organs are all with stops to them, 
and you must pull these stops out to get the music out of 
the organs. Business with Mr. I. Vory was never better. 


** * 


I expect there will be a large trade this fall, and that the 
amount of pianos will be larger than usual. I have lately 
met several manufacturers who expressed this opinion to 


me. They were right, too. 


The Sohmer in Pittsburgh. 
Orrice or J. M. Horrmann & Co., | 
PrirrssurGu, October 23, 1890. § 
Editors Musical Courier: 

As representatives of the Sohmer piano in Pittsburgh we 
desire to correct a statement made in an article, pub- 
lished in your issue of October 22, concerning the agency 
of this celebrated make. 

If the writer had taken the trouble to inquire into the 
of found that from the 


great number of Sohmer pianos used in the houses of the 


true state affairs he would have 


best families of Pittsburgh and vicinity (all purchased from 





us within the last few years) this instrument is as well rep- 
| resented and as fully appreciated as any other first-class 


make. Kindly correct this error and greatly oblige, 


Yours very truly, 


J. 


AS 


| Pittsburgh, we were not ina position to refuse a pub- 


M. HorrMANN & Co. 


our representative was on the spot and has, as 
yet, not returned from his trip, which included 


| lication of his statement, which, no doubt, was due to 
some misapprehension. At the same time weare only 
too glad to give space to the above letter of Messrs. J. 
M. Hoffmann & Co., and, at the same time, do justice to 
the Sohmer piano and its representation in Pitts- 


| burgh.—Eps. MusICAL COURIER. ] 
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Demonstrat 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Janko Keyboard. 


| 

|JN the musical department of Tue Musicar 
| CourRIER the criticism appears of the first performance 
in public of Mr. Paul von Jankd, who played a Bluthner 
built 


The program stated by mistake at the bottom ‘ Chickering 


(Leipsic) grand piano with his patent keyboard. 


piano used.’’ Would it had been so, as the Bluthner grand 


proved itself entirely inadequate to the demands made 


upon a concert piano in this country, its metallic, thin 
audience 
The 


| . 
| bass of the Bluthner is very weak and could not be dis- 


| penetrating tone proving disagreeable to an 


made up of many of our foremost musical people. 


| 

| tinctly heard at any distance from the stage. 
| We publish herewith an illustration of a Rosenkranz up- 
ht the 


ordinary keyboard and the Janké keyboard—such an in- 


right provided, for demonstrating purposes, with 


strument as is now used here by Dr. Hansmann, of Vienna, 
’ 


While we cannot blame the importer for trying to make all 
he can out of the situation as long as it will last, since we 
know that no great changes can be brought about without 
sturbance somewhere, I repeat that is no justifica- 
tion for a general advance in prices, and any American 
facturer who yields to this short lived excitement and | 
ittempts to raise his prices will soon find that he has made 
reat mistake. 
Phe ianges in the tariff are so slight, and have been 
e 80 idiciously, that within six months or at least a 
é from ‘now prices will have found their level again, and 
ifter thata irt es which have received sufticient protec 
tion to be made he re wi l ve sold for less money than they 
were before the new tariff was enacted. Itistherankest kind | 
of ’ y, however, for the free trade papers and speak 
ers t e workingmen that they should demand higher 
wave ‘ e the manufacturer makes such tremendous 
fit t workingman has to pay higher pri es for the 
of life because of the McKinley bill. Let us 
i into these higher prices which you, poor work 
ie lave to pay now as compared with what you paid 
fore October 6, when the bill went into effect. I have 
tion the dinner pail The *I vening Post ”’ spends 
ntire column trying to show that the Republican party 
en itself the lic because it had circulated during 
t impaign of 1888 two pictures—the home of the Euro 
vor igman and the home of the American. The 
American had very comfortable furniture and also a piano, 
e former had no comfort at all. This great paper 
te t t ») prove that the price of the piano will be so en 
1 account of this terrible tariff, that the working 
inw not be able in future to buy a piano. 
some of you own a piano, and all of you know something 
‘ it t piano, as we manufacture in our village almost | 
fferent materials for pianos, with the exception of 
tal part Now, let us see Ihe lumber for the | 
| » cases grows on our hills and its value is in no way 
iffected the tariff, and we are perfectly willing to make 
tracts for all the piano case work we can get at the old 
! it alon We make the very best piano felt in 
ind ship large quantities even to Europe. The 
tive duty has been raised from 10 to 60 pe r cent.. and 
t ire ship thousands of pounds of piano felt from 
fact it the ime price at which it has been sold | 
1883, and we are perfectly willing to make contracts 
it the sa price, though the duty on raw wool has been 
‘ Allowing that on account of the general rise of 
meta which is really entirely independent of the tariff, a 
piano will cost more to manufacture, what difference does 
t t make to the man who buys the piano ? Do you sup 
piano aler will ask you more now fora piano 
is een selling for $500 than before, or if he does, 
| of a saleif youare not willing to pay that 
ince ’ Believe me, he will sell you the piano at 
$500 yw, EVE though he has to pay the manufacturer | 
in formerly So much for the tax that you will 
have to pay on the pianos, which, thanks to protection, are 
ett to be on of the ** necessities ’’ of the ‘* protected ”’ 
Ame in workingman, and which he can afford because of 
protection. But, besides piano materials, we manufacture | 
felt shoes and slippers. Who wears them? Who buys nine 
t t of all we make ? rhe working people, as you know. 
tariff has been raised on wearing apparel about 15 
per cent., and yet you know that we are shipping thousands 
f ilmost every day at the same price that we 
‘ en years ago, with the only difference that we 
e our customers a very much better shoe than we 
t Can you tell me how the poor man or woman who | 
r shoes are paying this ‘*tax,’’ this increased duty | 
mn felt shoes, and to whom do they pay it? Surely not to 
the manufacturer 
[his accords with the general opinion to the effect that 
price of pianos will not be increased. Mr. Dolge | 
then with a general and logical discussion of the 
t ir tant features of the tariff as it now stands, and | 
in in this manner 
tead of a general panic, instead of numberless failures 
iin which would follow the introduction of free trade, | 
susiness booming, our factories and our merchants 
hen after a while this senseless cry of ‘higher 
have died out and prices have found their 
vorkingman and the farmer will enjoy the bene- 
f curing at a fair price the necessaries of life pro 
iis American fellow citizen 
your duty as citizens, defend your homes 
1 yus consequences of free trade. The work- 
is so far voted the Democratic ticket must 
f protection, vote the Republican ticket, for 
D tic party in existence at present, only a 
( i which to fight to the bitter end is the duty 
ind patriotic ¢itizen. 
N & 1 1 the faithful performance of their | 
tic our Senators and representatives at Washington 
ven us the protection which we needed, and which 
in era of prosperity for many years to come, It Is 
ty to further aid them and be sure to send such an 
‘ ng Republican majority to the next House of 
I tatives that all the filibustering of the obstruc 
t not k the wheels of the Government ma 
irmers and workingmen are in honor and duty 
t ee to it that every Republican candidate for 
( ‘ te so that we may surely retain what we 
iined after so hard a struggle. Our district is par- 
t ularly fortunate in having a candidate for Congress who | 
1 most worthy successor to that staunch protection- 
t late David Wilber, who, as a faithful public ser 
1 at his post, wat hing the interest of the farmers 
nstituents to the last moment of his useful life. 
Republicans of the Twenty-fourth District, do not neglect 
ipathy your sacred duty as citizens. Go to the 
wces, take your friends, and vote and induce 
to vote for our next re presentative, that experienced 
i and staunch protectionist, Hon. Frank B. Arnold, 
’ ¢) 





“Queen” Pays All Expenses. 


Tike ** (ue 





the 
her and $200 for expenses to the person sending them 
st is constructed from letters contained in the 


interest, publishers of that popular 










wor 


ist ‘‘Free Trip to Europe ”’ having | 


| who is giving daily explanatory ‘‘talks’’ on the subject of 
| the Janko, using the Rosenkranz piano. The lower key- 
| board is adjusted so that it can be removed entirely, but it 
is used in conjunction by Dr. Hansmann to illustrate the 
differences between the two keyboards. 


Among piano men who were present last Friday night at 





| DR PN242004. 


Rosenkranz Upright with both the Ordinary and the Janko 
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Keyboard, Constructed for 


ing Purpose. 


Chickering Hall to hear Janké play we noticed Mr. Harvey 
Wendell, of Marshall & Wendell, Albany ; Messrs. Nembach 
and Dietz, of Geo. Steck & Co.; Mr. Currier, of Mason & 
Messrs. Brown and Munroe, of the New England 
Piano Company ; Mr. Felix Kraemer; Mr. R. M. Walters ; 
Mr. Edward Behr, of Behr Brothers & Co.; Mr. Albert 
Ascher, of the Smith American Piano Company ; Mr. Ed- 
ward Collel, of Chickering & Sons; Messrs. Sohmer and 
Kuder, of Sohmer & Co.; Mr. R. M. Bent and others. 

They all showed an extraordinary interest in the inven- 
tion, but did not commit themselves in its favor as far as 
its practical application to piano construction is concerned. 


Risch ; 


In order to interest the piano manufacturers in the tech- 
nical operation of the new keyboard and its relations to 
touch and the action arrangements will be made by those 
having charge of the keyboard to have these questions fully 
discussed, notice of which will appear in these columns. 
We are not prepared to make any prophecy as to the 
future of the Janké keyboard, as we have made a study of 
the subject which inclines us to make still deeper re- 
searches in this most remarkable invention before we 
decide to commit ourselves to prophecies. We leave the 
prophecy business in the hands of those who are not even 
able to explain what the Janké keyboard really is. 
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PIANO COVERS FOR LESS MONEY. 


T. F. Kraemer & Co.’s Prices—A Saving of 
from 5 to 10 Per Cent. 

N the New York “Times” of October 21 a piano 
] cover manufacturer and dealer of New York city 
published a letter of which the following is the sub- 
stance as far as it applies to the direct question of 
piano covers. The letter says: 

To the Editor of the New York ‘‘ Times : 


We herewith submit a partial list of recent advances in 


” 


prices on goods in our stock. These advances are not only 
in consequence of the new tariff, but they are absolutely 
compulsory under it. 

We quote prices on September 25, the day before the 
conference committee made its report, prices on October 
20, when the law has been in effect two weeks, and the fu- 
ture prices after the full advances as made necessary by 
the new rates have been accomplished : 

Old 
Prices 


$1.75 


Future 
Prices 


$2.40 


Present 
Prices 


$2.25 


Upright plano Covers.....-. 
ia) “e e Z 85 


) 
3.3. 2.50 
7 


2.85 


2.10 2 

40 3 3.15 

65 3.4 3.40 

3.45 3.65 

3. 3.90 

ava f 3.9% 4.15 

ve Me acct eeeaeee Cae 4.2 4.40 

The 
reason 


above goods are all manufactured here, and the 
for the advance is that the duty on silk plush, the 
material from which they are made, has been put up from 


50 per cent. to 115 per cent. Of this material not a yard 





hastever been produced here, and cannot be produced for 
two or three years, and then only at such a price as will 
make the goods cost even more than the highest prices 
here given. y 

Future 
Prices. 


Present 
Prices. 


Embroidered wool covers for 


x 


$2. $2.90 
3.40 
3.65 
+.00 
4.3 


Co 


square pianos 3 yards long.... 


yu pe 
oo a 
“1 tw 
oor or Oo 


~I bo 


e¢ 3 Se 6.00 


On these goods the former rates were equal to about 85 
per cent.; the present rates are equal to about 105 per cent. 
Not a dollar’s worth of these goods has ever been made 
here, no one desires to make them, and no one has proposed 
to make them. No one wants this advance, and no one has 
ever asked for it. 

This list does not comprise one-fourth part of the ad- 
The total 


vances throughout the entire country is simply astound- 


vances in our stock alone. result of such ad- 
ing. 
or 20 per cent. on the enormous amount of goods now held 
in New York and other cities, and if to this we add the ad- 
vance on domestic goods to be produced within a year, we 
shall find that the grand 


from the pockets of consumers and handed over to holders 


aggregate of value to be taken 


and the manufacturers of goods will approximate to $1,000, 
000,000. 


Now, T. F. Kraemer & Co., of 105 East Fourteenth- 


st., New York, are not alarmists and do not propose | 


to advance their prices to such an extent. 
ties for manufacturing and for importing are of such 


RIER. 





| ers of this ri ity, as we 


largest firms in the trade—has 
If we compute the advances at an average of only 15 | 





Our facili- | 


439 
a nature that we can offer to the piano trade of the 
United States the identical line of covers at the above 
rates with from 5 to 10 per cent. off those prices. 

We carry the largest assortment of plain, fancy and 
artistic piano covers that can be found in any estab- 
lishment of its kind and this also gives us the advan- 
tage in offering goods in the open market ; 

The above prices hold good with us, but at from 5 
to 10 per cent. off. T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


105 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


American Wood Staining Works. 
HE American Wood Staining Works, 
West Twenty-seventh-st., Auffermann & Co. 
are full 


meet orders for black and fancy colored veneers and boards 


158 
pro 


prietors, now in operation and are prepared to 


of any kind. During the past few weeks the firm have re 


ceived orders for such veneers and for wood used for mold 


f 


ings and ornamentation of pianos from piano manufactur 


ll as houses in Boston, Philadelphia 
house in the one of the 


become thoroughly 


and Chjcago; and a latter city 
interest 
ed in this Systeme Auffermann and will make use of it to 
an extent that will insure its complete success in the West. 

New i to 


prejudices, but in this instance 


ep se ated 


the new in 


nventions have trouble overcome d 


the merits of 


vention are so <« learly demonstrated and can be understood 


so readily that there exists no doubt of the permanent suc- 


cess of the enterprise of the American Wood Staining 


| Warks. 


Messrs. Isaac I. Cole & Son, 429 East Eighth-st., the veneer firm, have 
just received a carload of the finest kind of blister walnut logs 


he handsomest b 


and in a 


few days they will be able to show some of t ister walnut 


veneers ever exhibited in this city 








SCHOMACKER GOLD STRING PIANOS. [-HE NEEDHAM! 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


These celebrated Pianos have received the highest award 
whereverexhibited. Have been before the public for more than 
half a century, and on their superior excellence alone achieved 
their high reputation. They are unequaled for pure tone, quality, 
evenness of touch, superior workmanship and durability. It will 
be to the advantage of every dealer or lover of a fine Piano to call 
at our warerooms and examine our elegant stock of these superior 
instruments. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





WAREROOMS: 
*109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘45 and 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories: N. W. Cor. 11th and Catharine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of ‘‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained. 
“Tue NEEDHAM Piano OrGAN Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produce THE BEST ORGANS 





The Ly eset, 


THE BEST MEDIUM SIZE HIGH GRADE, NEW SCALE 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Elegant in Design, Solid in Construction, Excellent in Tone, Unsurpassed in Finish, 
and the most satisfactory to the trade of any now in the market. 


se 
a 


"IN THIS COUNTRY. an 
Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





s% 
L7\9 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 


THE PRESCOTT PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


CONCORD, W. Et. 


ESTABLISHED 
—— 1836, 


WESER BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
Improved method of stringing, invented \ 
and patented by Mason & Hamlin in 1882. 

A mae! & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

The Capinet Organ was introduced by M. 
& H. in 1861, Other makers followed, but 
the M. & H. instruments have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the 
world. 

|” Scene & HAMLIN PIANOS. 

& The M. & H. Stringer has been pronounced 
by competent experts “‘The greatest im- 
provement in pianos in half a century.” 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

2 Highest awards at all the great world’s 
exhibitions since and including that of 
Paris, 1867. 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS, 
The strings being secured to the iron rame 
by metal fastenings will not require tuning 
one quarter as often as pianos on the wrest 
pin system. 

ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
X. Scharwenka says of the “ Liszt” model, 
** Capable of the finest tone coloring, and no 
other instrument soenraptures the player.’ + 

ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
New one room grand pianos, new 
models upright grands. New piano cata- 
logues. 


ling. 


32 feet 





ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
the Empress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Sir John Stainer, Ch. Gounod, 


wma & HAMLIN PIANOS, 

4 Best qualit 
and refined, free from the ¢wddiness which 
is common. 


N ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 

4 Supplied to the Sulian of Turkey, the Abbé 
Liszt, Dr. F. J. Campbell, of the Royal 
Normal College, Madame Antoinette Ster- 


Suat> 


——— UNEXCELLED IN 


of tone, which is very musical 


%— THE 


ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
£ The Piano as constructed on the M. & H. 
system is more durable, and very little 
affected by climatic influences, 
degrees of heat, dampness, &c. 


weseont & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Popular Models. 

Pedal Organ. 

and 16 feet Pedal Organ, 


} ASON & HAMLIN PIANOS. 
Circulars with testimonials from more than 


varying 


The Three Manual and 
The Two Manual 
The Liszt Organ. | 


WERETT 


Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O 


KROEGER 


PIANOS. 


EROECER & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. 2ist St. and 2d Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


in a 


NEWSPAPER 


Now Ready, 
o pages, giv 


Edition 
fover2 


175th 


A book 


ing more information of value 
to advertisers than any other 
publication ever issued. It 
) gives the name of every news- 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


paper published, having a 

circulation rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory of more than 25,000 
copies each issue, with the cost per line for advertising 
in them. A lst of the best papers of local circulation, 
in every city and town of more than s, populationt 





three hundred artists, dealers and tuners 
furnished on application. 


ASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Send for New Illustrated Cata'ogue. 


BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO,, 


SALEM, OHIO, 


with prices by the inch for one month. Special lists of 
daily, country, village and class papers. Bargain offers 
of value to small advertisers or those wishing to experi- 
ment judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively *‘how to get the most service for the 
money,”’ etc., etc. Sent post paid to any address for 30 
cents. Address Geo. P. Kowext & Co., Publishers and 
General Advertising Agents, 10 Spruce Street, New 
York City. 
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Trade Notes. 


isic dealer, Pontiac, Mich, has sold out his business to 


n & Reinhart, of Butte, Mon., have been secured as Kranich, 


Mr. Wm. P. Lincoln, with Steinway & Sons, is confined to his house 


Albert Behning, of as returned from the West after 


Behning & Son, |} 
essful business trir 


%, Berlin, Ont., Canada, has assigned to H, M 


have removed their piano and organ 


i organ dealer, Ogdensburg, N. Y 


Statement not ready 
e(Pa.) N 


s mal School has just been presented with a 
n& Han 


in organ 
Johnsville, 


Bij St 


1 uccopancy 


ct's new Petit ry, at 


ly fi 


yu plano tact 


Milf Mass., 


Framinghé 


is about to open a branch piano and 


Mass 


ord, 


am, 


1 the road for the Smith American Organ and 


e New England States 


hiel sale 


nM 


smen of the tirm of Otto Sutro 


nday on business for his firm 
; sold out his piano and orgamwbusiness 
nan, who will continue it at the same 
Mayor 


the names of William Steinway and R. M 


famine appointed on Saturday by 


wn 


isin town on his wedding trip 
Wende f Albany, 


VAUKCE 


! Harvey were int 


Mr. Newell, of 


town visitors 


, Scranton, Pa., and 


the out of 


o and Organ Company's 


with Smith & Co, of 


gone 


the 


Bost 
Miss 


m Piano 


Mary I 


branch of 


evening of October 21 to 


and Mr the I 


1 isto be removed to Front Royal, Va., have just been on 


lrowbridge, of cicester Piano Company, 
rN 


e to push the building operations. 


Courier of October 23, brings an excellent portra 


au leading musician of that city, who isa brother of 


f(x Steck & Co., of this city 


Mr. J 


imberlain, Salt 


W. Chi 
Lake Ci 


e kindness of mberlain 
& Ch 
nover Grand March 


nd branch house ot Sanders & Stay- 
week, The line 


r, Ivers & Pond and the Chase Brothers 


of pianos sold by the 


at the Chase Brothers’ factory in this 
tthe Improvement Company's office, 


It isa handsome upright, fin 
Muskeg , 


g Chronicle 


New Orleans, is out in a large display announce- 
| re at 135 Canal-st., New Orleans. The pianos 
are the Weber, Mathushek, Hale and Cable, 


irrand & Votey and the Mason & Hamlin organs 


is new st 


Kimball, and 


The Treasury Department has affirmed the 
customs at New York assessing duties on so- 
M the Athletic 
iments, a clock and certain manufactures 
1, The 


question 


Christie, of Manhattan 


istr 


1 ware, for which free entry was claime 


1 sin 


bore no distinctive marks to show that they v-.re commemorative of*par- 
ticular events, as required by previous ecis.ons of the department. 

We now learn that C. H. Martin, of Sioux City, and also of St. Paul, 
was at one time a member of the firm of Martin Brothers, Dayton, now 
defunct, and that the piano he advertises as the Martin is an out and out 
stencil, which, of course, we knew, There is no such Martin piano factory. 
G. Ramsdell, of Philadelphia, 
not to take the 


James S. Cumston, of Boston,and J. 
were in townon Monday. Mr. Ramsdell has concluded 
agency of a certain piano,as he does not believe in giving any notes for 
pianos before he receives them, much less before they are even shipped. 
Charles C. Krebel, a piano finisher in the employ of Wm. Knabe & 
was thrown froma buggy and run over on Pimlico-ave., Bal.imore, 
unknown colored 


Krebel 


Co., 
on Monday afternoon, in collision with the team of an 
man, who drove rapidly away immediately after the accident. 
was badly hurt 

It is learned that the affairs of the Distin Company, at Williamsport, 
Pa. willbe arranged looking to a reorganization of management and a 
continuation of the business 
of capital, and the management, it is claimed, has not been satisfactory to 
those interested 

Mr Droop, of 
European trip on Monday evening on the Eider from Bremen, and was 
received by his sons, one of whom, Edw. H., came on from Washington 
That was a glorious musical time Mr. Droop had in Berlin with Buffalo 


Edward F Washington, returned from an extensive 


Bill, who is a fast friend of the former gentleman. 

C. Mason, of Camden, N, J., 
town on Monday purchasing pianos. R. C. 
branch house at Millville, N. J.,and the firm now represent the Sohmer, 
Shaw, of Erie, and also the Bush & Gerts, Chicago, pianos, as well asthe 


Harold A. Booth, representing R. was in 


Mason has just opened a 


Story & Clark organs, and the Colby pianos. They are doing a fine trade 


in Central and Southern Jersey. 
We notice the following patents, recently granted, which are of inter- 

est to the music trade 

ro E. F. Clemens, fora system of music notation 

lo P. Weber, for stringing pianos 


To N. G. Nilsson, fora piano and organ bracket 
lo H. Silver, for a combined wood and paper veneer 


No. 438,429 
No, 4 

No. 

No. 4 


Judge Duffy, in the Court of Common Pleas, Baltimore, in the case 
Heinekamp & Son, on mo- 
ot jury $300. 


of Samuel P. and Margaret Beaty against Wm 


tion for a new trial Saturday, cut down the verdict the 


rhe verdict was for $810, with interest, which made the aggregate nearly 


$1,000 rhe suit was for damages for the illegal seizure of an organ pur- 


| chased on the instalment plan, 


Perkins, 305 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass., was in- 


The report that C. N 
3 la 


| volved in the failure of Nathan Hunt, piano dealer, B 
tion. Mr. Hunt states that Mr. Perkins’ accounts with him, amounting to 
several! thousand dollars, have been carefully looked over, and found 
as represented in the books, Having entire confidence in Mr, Perkins’ in- 


ston, has no foun 


just 





tegrity he regrets that any part of the loss by the failure should fall upon 
him 

—Patrick McCloskey, the piano mover and seller, of 12 Gregory-st., 
Jersey City, was arrested Sunday Clerk Stanton 
| charged with having stolen a $400 piano from the Hamburg steamship 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


by Court of Hoboken, 
He furnished $1,000 bail for examination, The piano was found in 
McCloskey’s stable. He « it from the dock Saturday night. A re- 
yorter could not locate McCloskey, but was told at his house that he had 


| pier 
arted 


aken the piano as security and until the owner paid hima debt. 


The new bass drum received a few days ago by the Commonwealth 
Band isa magnificent one i, é¥ery particular, and deserves more than 
| passing notice 
The drum was made especially to the band's order by Lyon & Healy, of 
Chicago. The material and workmanship are first class throughout. The 
and ebony, and it is equipped with patent roller hooks, metal bound 
braces and silver plated rims. 
rhe this instrument is something 
will be heard to advantage in the rendition of Wagner's compositions 
The members of the band are proud of this really grand instrument, and 
| invite their friends to call at their headquarters and examine it.—Harris- 
Call.” 


Some of the vicissitudes of the piano. 
in turn by Italians, Germans, French and English. 


resonant power of wonderful, and 


burg ** ; 
The invention has been claimed 
In 1767 the piano was 
introduced on the stage of Covent Garden T 
according to a playbill bearing date May 16 of that year, and now in the 


the Messrs. Broadwood). About 1775 the poet Mason had 


satre as ‘‘a new instrument” 


possession of 


The company has been hampered by a lack | 


invented an action for the piano, but it does not seem to have come into 
permanent use. In 1774 a patent was granted to Joseph Merlin for a com- 
pound harpsichord having hammers on the plan of the piano. A more 
positive claim on the part of English makers is that concerning the first in 
vention of agrand action, it being admitted that, about 1772, Americus 
Backers, a German, assisted by John Broad wood and Robert Stoddart (all in 
the employ of Tschudi) together succeeded in applying an action similar 
to that then in use in pianos to the harpsichord. The action devised by 
them is essentially the same as that still used by the firms of Broadwood 
and Stoddart in London, early adopted by Pleyel and by Hertz in Paris 
and known among European mechanics as the English action, but in this 
country it is more commonly known as the Pleyel action, The piano is 
now made in three distinct forms: the grand, the square and the upright 
Of these the upright is the form most commonly used in England. The 
grand, upright and square are all used in the United States, and the pianos 
in this country surpass in workmanship and perfection of tone those of any 
other country. 


In the last sentence ‘‘this country ’’ must of course mean 


the country known as the United States. 


\ 


trade, 
York 
Courier office, 
\ JANTED 

able to make himself valuable in a piano and organ wareroom. 
Permanent engagement. Address Sanders & Stayman 7? East Broad-st., 
Richmond, Va. 


JANTED—A man, good financier, with about 
$10,000, as managing partner in a business connected with the piano 
Office in New 


B. C., Musical 


first-class business 


established eight years and paying good profits. 


city. Full investigation courted. Address A 


A competent tuner who can furnish reference and who is 


Wyanreo Can be used to advantage by a Western piano manutac- 
$5 Everything in shape, fine scale and patterns, fac- 
of Address 


turer, $50,000. 
tory in good shape Object, development the business. 
* Capital,”" care of THe Musicar Courier, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New 
York. 
\ .ANTED 


room, New York or Chicago. 
erences. Address ** Tuner,”’ care Musicat Courier. 
j JANTED—Someone thoroughly posted in the retail and jobbing 
piano and organ trade to interest himself in a solvent business that 
is manufacturing an article which, if properly introduced, is sure to find a 


Address * Article, 


Situation by a first-class piano tuner and repairer in ware- 
Sober and reliable man ; best of ref 


large sale with firms in the piano and organ trade, 
care of this paper. 

CTION REGULATOR WANTED-~A good action regulator who 
- wants a steady job out of town, fine piano to work on, regular 


pay, good wages. Address, ** Regulator,” care of this office. 


RETAIL SALESMAN, who is acquainted in Harlem and vicinity, 
and who can also influence any retail trade from the towns about 

New York, is wanted at a factory inthe northern part of the city, He 
must have sufficient confidence in himself to be prepared to work for $20 
None need 


per week and expenses and a commission on his sales. others 


apply. Address, * Cash,”’ this oftice. 
FIRST-CLASS salesman wants position with a piano house, whole 
+ sale or retail or both. Address,” Piano,’ care of Tue Musicat. 


CouRIgER. 


UY ANTED—One 


sober men wanted at once by the A, B, Chase Company, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


: epiinereng me MUSIC CLERK WANTED. 
music clerk to manage our sheet music and small instrument depart 


action regulator and two tone regulators. Good, 


We desire a competent 


Only an efficient man, who can give good reference, need apply. 
Water D. Moses & Co., 1005 Main-st., Rich 


ment. 


Will pay good salary. 


| . 
| mond, Va, 
shell is white holly wood, beautifully inlaid with rosewood, mahogany 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN Cco., Waterloo, N. Y 


G2 We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented, 





ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


VOSE & SONS PIANOS 


ARE UNIVERSAL FAVORITES. 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 





VOSE & SONS PLANO CO, 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Sr AIPHON ION. 


GREAT NOVELTY. 


HEA ACK 26 REE IE 


Plays an 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


OF TUNES. 


IIH IOI 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 


terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 


84 Steel Tongues. 


THE “VIGTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


JOCK 


Plays a UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tunes. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 
FORK AOR ICIOK 
® Delivered in Three Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


JOCK 


The very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PETH R®..&.:.CO, 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY; 





Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 


kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, 


Illustrations and Price List ou Application. 
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‘PEEK & SON. 


Mr. Geo. W. Peek’s Views on the Strike—A 
** Condition’? and also a ‘‘ Theory ”’ Con- 
front all Piano Manufacturers — 

An Interview with Mr. J. W. 
Stevens on Matters of 
** Pleasing Interest.” 

UR representative called on Messrs. Peek & 
Son last week to learn what position they had taken 


He found that 


this firm had very decided views on the subject and were 


regarding the strike of their varnishers. 
not averse to expressing them. Mr. George Peek stated 
that it was not only a ‘‘condition”’ but also a ‘theory ”’ 
that confronted the piano manufacturers, and that in his 
estimation the ‘‘theory’’’ was almost strong enough to be 
called a ‘‘condition.”’ 


In regard to the circular from the Varnishers’ Union Mr. 


Peek stated that he ignored it entirely and treated it the 


same as he would any anonymous communication ; subse- 


quently a committee of his men waited upon the firm and | 
| the ‘Opera’ piano and bring it more prominently before 


were told that their demands could not be entertained, 
whereupon the varnishers left the employ of the firm. 


‘« This,’’ said Mr. Peek, ‘‘1s the ‘condition’ at our factory. 


Now as to the ‘theory,’ it is my opinion that all the other 


branches will govern themselves by the result of the var- 


nishers’ action; should the varnishers be successful in 


their demand the other departments will not be slow to 


follow suit. Now, furthermore, it is my opinion that the 
present demand will be followed next year by a similar one 
for eight hours, and believing’ that it is much easier to 
prevent such a movement in its inception we are deter- 
mined to take a firm stand now and fight the thing through. 
We are sorry to learn that some firms have given in to the 
men, or rather agreed to take them back on their own 
terms pending the action of the other houses. In other 
words, it looks to us as if those firms want others to do 
their fighting for them and they expect to reap the benefit. 
This is wrong, and some united action should be taken in 
order to make success assured. We do not employ con- 
tractors to do our work, believing that better results can 
be obtained by ‘day’s work.’ 
sive, but by it we have everything under our own control 


In 
any case the outcome will be the same ; contractors will be 


Our system is more expen- 
and we are enabled to turn out uniformly good work. 


compelled to ask an increase of from 10 to 15 per cent., and 
all firms should unite for self protection. The action on 
the part of my men,” said Mr. Peek, ‘‘is a poor return for 
the liberal manner in which they have been treated. We 
have always given them steady work all the year round, 
not even laying them off during ‘stock taking,’ but here- 
after we will be guided more by our own personal interests 


| look of perplexity in one hand and a letter from one of 


| only annoying feature of the piano business. 


not generally known that we are catering to foreign trade, 





needs of the men.”’ 
Comment on the Above by Our Representative. 
Being asked if he had anything of more pleasing interest | 
to communicate, Mr. Peek referred our representative to | 


| Mr. Stevens, whom he said was constantly communicating 


facts of pleasing interest to the firm in the way of new 
agencies, &c. Mr. Stevens was found at his desk with a 
the firm’s agents in the other. 
Mr. Stevens stated that the varnishers’ strike was not the 
‘“T havea 
letter here from one of our agents who states that his com- 
petitor obtained a copy of our wholesale prices, and that 


he has already shown these prices to two customers who | 


have bought and paid for ‘Opera’ pianos. Our agent, 


no doubt, expects us to reform this ‘apology for a business 


man,’ and induce him to adopt more honorable methods of | 


conducting his affairs, but it is impossible for manufacturers 
to devote much time to the personal affairs of their several 
agents. I think, however, if the trade papers that are 
interested in upholding the dignity of the piano business 
would make this practice and those of a similar character 
subjects of the sharpest criticism good results would soon 
follow, and those engaged in prostituting the business for 
their own selfish ends would soon be compelled to reform 


their methods in spite of themselves. Now, as Mr. Peek 


PEEK & SON WAREROOMS AND OFFICES. 


has referred to me as the ‘ pleasing interest’ clerk, I must 
detain you a little longer to justify the term. Iam pleased 


to state that our efforts during the past year to improve 


the public have met with splendid success, and we can re- 
port an increased trade from all quarters. In addition to 
this we have opened up a trade with South America which 
promises to be an important feature of our business. It is 
but we have secured a strong hold in South America and 
have established good and satisfactory agencies in Peru, 
Brazil, Chili, Argentine Republic and Uruguay. Last week 
we made a large shipment to Callao, Peru, and Valparaiso, 
Chili, on the steamer Mount Tabor, which makes the trip 
in about 60 days. Ordinarily we are compelled to sent 
our pianos by sailing vessel, and they are four or five 
months getting to their destination, but we are in hopes 
that the United States Government will come to the aid of 
American exporters so that we can successfully compete 
with Europe. 

‘‘ American pianos command much higher prices in South 
America than do those of foreign pedigree, but it must be 
admitted that this is partly owing to the fact that only the 
best American makes have an established trade in that 
country. 

‘*Our Western trade is in a healthy condition. By that I 
mean the volume of trade in the West has not increased 
materially, but the class of trade is much better and col- 
lections more satisfactory. This is owing to the efforts we 
have put forth during the past year to place the agency of 
our instruments in the hands of reliable dealers, who do 
not require the manufacturer to carry their instalment 
sales. Our efforts in this direction have been aided very 
much by the recognized improvement in our pianos, and it 





In response to a question | 


the ‘Opera’ among the leading instruments of this 
country. 

‘*Look around this office! 
and the beauty of it is we are all working in harmony and 
This is the result of the admir- 


You will find everyone busy, 


with one object in view. 
| able system adopted by Mr. Geo. Peek, and we are made to 
} 
| 


feel that our work is appreciated. You will find the same 
system and good feeling throughout our factory, notwith- 
standing the action of the varnishers, who—if the truth 
| were known—went out against their own wishes and in- 
clinations, 

‘*We have a largely increased demand for light wood 
cases, and knowing that these styles sell mainly on the 
beautiful figure and color of the wood, our buyer, Mr. 
Look 


said Mr. Stevens, pointing to a 


Kleber, is careful to select only the finest veneers. 
’ 


at those three cases,’ 


| . 
mottled walnut, an antique oak and a crotch mahogany, 


| ‘they are worthy to be placed in competition with any- 


| thing in the market.’’ They were certainly beautiful pianos 


| and likely to attract special attention. 

‘‘Our trade in the South is better than ever before. The 
| cotton crop is a big success, and all our Southern agents 
report prospects very bright. Collections have been poor 
in the Southern States, but the past month has shown a 
marked improvement, all of which goes to prove that the 
another 


foundation of good trade is good crops. I have 


poe 
cEK ESO, 


% 


anyr 


letter here from a dealer in Ohio, who informs us that since 
he took the agency for the ‘Opera’ piano his competitors 
have devoted more time talking against our pianos than 
they give to extolling the merits of their own goods. This 
is news we like to hear, as it proves that they recognize the 
good selling qualities of the ‘Opera.’ If our pianos were 
to think 


there was something seriously the matter with them; but 


received without opposition we would begin 
competition stimulates trade and puts life into the dealers, 
and, having a wholesome regard for pianos of other makes, 
we are kept constantly on the alert to take advantage of 
every legitimate opportunity offered. 

‘*It is the policy of this firm never to run down a competi- 
tor, as people of average intelligence know that there are 
all the 
good you can of the ‘ Opera,’ said Mr. George Peek to me 


many first-class instruments in the market. Say 


one day, ‘but I would rather you lose a sale than make 
one by trying to injure the reputation of a piano you know 
is first class.’ ’’ 

Our representative’s time had passed so pleasantly that 
what was intended for a call had become a visit, and he 
was awakened to the fact by the factory gong announcing 
the dinner hour. 

If the firm of Peek & Son continue the policy they are 
pursuing we predict a brilliant future for the ‘*Opera”’ 
piano, and dealers in localities where Peek & Son are not 
represented would do well to open up a correspondence 
with this house. I might consistently add that not only 
Mr. 
Stevens said, but it was plainly evident by the activity 


was I impressed with what Mr. George Peek and 


displayed that each member of the clerical force has the 
interest of the business at heart. At my request Mr. Peek 
gave me a cut of their offices and warerooms, which I take 


pleasure in reproducing on this page. AsI was preparing to 
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iarles Pundt, the superintendent of the factory, It is reported that Mr. S. R. Huyett, of St. Joseph, Mo., | now grown to such proportions that the relief which such 
vas introduced to me. I found him to be a gentleman of | has made anassignment, forced by the State National Bank; | an accession means to Mr. Smith would be a very welcome 
more than ordinary ability and one who seemed fully cap- | his other creditors are said to be the Boston Piano Com- | one. 
ble of looking after the firm’s interests in the factory. To] piano, the Wilcox & White Company and the Lester Piano & : 
no doubt, much credit is due for the excellent work /Company. Crunewald in Milwaukee? 
1 out by this firm. A. | Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. have made a change in their E read the following interesting article in 
= = | Office arrangement by removing it from the rear to the the Milwaukee ‘ Sentinel,’’? and reproduce it, as it 
Cc H i CACO | north side of the first floor. This gives them greatly en- opens a very interesting question : 
J larged facilities for shipping, and more wareroom space on The fame of Milwaukee is far reaching. Mr. Jas. P. 
this floor. Flanner, of the firm of Louis Grunewald & ‘Son, music and 
, ‘hi ; A small host of trade visitors have paid their respects to | Piano dealers at New Orleans, who is at the Plankinton, 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. Chicago thi k > th bei E Mr. Fred. I M ’ | has come all the way here to doa little prospecting with a 
*ac 5 reek y Hre ° ° ° . . ° er 
Cc oO M c ae ago syd cite J eine, J stew cn, Sena . Tea, - iT, MT. | view to opening a music house. Speaking of his visit 
HICAGO 936 STATE-ST., AL VOURIER, | Reinhard Kochmann, Mr. Ed. Ambuhl, Mr. Ed. McCammon, yesterday, Mr. Flanner said: ‘*I am delighted with Mil- 
Curicaco, October 25, 1890. i) Mr. Wm. R. Gratz, Mr. Ion Arnold, Mr. R. S. Howard, Mr. waukee and her people. I find evidence of wealth and re- 
HE business of Chicago is in a fair state ; all| De Volney Everett and Mr. Strauch. finement on every Hand, aud 2s ‘people whe Gre unenibens 
mt Re “ane lara Eig i Mr. H at 5 ead Si ie tt iat a in their love for music. Taking these facts into considera- 
1e retail houses are doing a fair business, and it is Mr. Howarc one Mr, sveret lave both just returned tion, with the rapid and wonderful growth of the city, I 
ely superfluous to speak of the wholesale trade, both | from extensive Western trips, and both agree that trade | cannot imagine a more desirable place in which to establish 
| and piano manufacturers trying to fill orders as fast is good, Mr. Everett stating that his concern have enough la business such as I propose. We are now controlling a 
they can. The jobbers and branch houses are well satis- | orders on hand now to keep them busy up to the first of | soe business if the South, and it is the desire to branch 
oll loin: The M: cali Pi; Rie ica | out into new fieids that brings me here. If I conclude to 
fied with what they are doing sy he eae ee | eee Ps : vs | establish here I will put in a capital of $75,000 or $100,000, 
iny, the Ayres & Wygant Company, Messrs. Lyon, | We have an idea that Mr. G. K. Barnes and Mr. C. A. Smith | and increase it as business goes on. I have already talked 
Co., the Bradbury branch, the Mason & Hamlin | either have formed or are about to form a copartnership | the matter over with one of your leading citizens who will 





probably erect a building for me. Most of the people who 


Cempany, the Haines Brothers’ branch, the Shoninger| in the business so successfully built up under Mr. C. A. Magis he ae Log 
I : have spent their lives in New Orleans dislike to leave the 









1, are all busy, and some of them are very short of Smith’s sole management, but without any change of firm | city, but from what I have seen of Milwaukee I would 

tock, notably the Mason & Hamlin Company, whose ware-| name. Both gentlemen have known and respected each have no hesitation in giving up my home there and coming 
were never so depleted of pianos as they are at the | other for some time, and there can be no doubt that such here to live.” 

ent time. There can be no mistake that Mr. Reardon | a combination, if such be the case, would be mutually Lita saab ghee sinaaalaietiiaias on ide aiid Organ Com. 






the latter house has made a success of his management. | agreeable. The business of Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. has | pany is to remove from Oxford-st. to large new rooms on Regent-st. 





























CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 






N EW M AN BROS. ORGANS, JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL _ enevsediousa eb 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 


— ome PLANOS 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle and Square @ 


and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 






















. A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
and examine chese organs. g@”” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


JACK HAYNES. 20 East {7th St., New York. 














FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS:; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


STorY & CLARK ORGANS, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW STYLES JUST OUT! 


we Sena for 1889 Catalogue. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 




























Hi wastington of 
“Desplaines Sts. 
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C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFIOK AND FAOTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Ww. He . BUSH oe co., 





| 
| THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS. 


PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY IN THE WORLD. 









OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 

GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 


AGO. 
DRUMS, FLUTES, Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 


Ideal = ae Polisher. FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, invaluable assistant In making selections, 


ENDORSED BY LEADING DENTISTS. Gonna CYMBALS, 
me Ce _ INSTRUMENT CASES and LYON & H EALY, 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; | Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
— NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL ICAL SUNDRIES CHICAGO 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 P Street, x Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
vides Cane CHICAGO, 1L.! FORSALEBYALLDRUGGISTS | MUSICAL S : : 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 
NOS ARE A PRONOUNCE 


PIANOS “Ss 


| Catalogue and Prices on Application, 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St, | SHAW PIANO CO., 


4NEW + YORK.+ | AVENPORT & TRE ACY, 


MANUFACTORIES; Pj Plat 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, ano F ates 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, | P/4WO HARDWARE. 
4NEW + YORK. + MAA and 446 West 46th Street, 


NEW YORE. 
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SDESTABLISHED. 1853. _ 


| Gil a re “ | 
1G GRAND), SQUARE; 8 UPRIGHT Voge 
hs PIANO FORTE ACTION, let 


ELA 131 to 147 BROADWAY, 


| NOs es ST Cannes wae a = 
eggs MANUFACTURE : vm NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


a 2 — RAILROAD. 
NOUN TE [EE ~ 


@ ‘ . : ‘= 
SPEC Cambridgeport “Mass: 
? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RCON 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Strength and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY; 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





ORGANS OF ALL ‘DESCRIPTIONS. 


AANUFACTORY, 


5 to 135 Raymond St. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


12 


Manufactory, 


1171 Broadway. 
to the 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ations 


| 
| 


Address al] New York commanic 
Brooklyn 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. ak 


CHICAGO, ILL.,, 


210 State Street. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished 
Application. 


on 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





KRAKAUER BROS. 


a (ES >» j 
SL be , 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Tue COLBY PIANO CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


GCEORCE BOTHNER, 


(pean. UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 
Nos. 135 AND 137 CHRISTIE STREET, 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 


915 Maroy Ave., Brooklyn, L.I., N.Y, 

















L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & co., 
f ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WEBER v. WEBSTER. 
eee 

UDGE INGRAHAM, of the Supreme Court, was 
J isked on Tuesday, October 24, by Mr. William 
_as trustee of Albert Weber, deceased, to issue 


: permanent injunction restraining the Webster Piano 


rostel 


Company of this city from using the words “ Webster, 


Yew York,” on its pianos, on the ground that they in- 


fringed on the words “Weber, New York,” used on 
the Weber pianos. Both pianos have the words 
stenciled in old English letters of about the same 


ize and the similarity of titles is confusing. 
Phe 
the name of Mr. Francis Bacon all the way through 


New York “ World,” in referring to the case, 


article on the subject. We reproduce it, with the 


proper name—Alexander S, Bacon—substituted. 
Alexander S. Bacon told Supreme Court Justice Ingraham 
yesterday of the woes of his piano company in finding a 
suitable and unobjectionable name for the corporation to 
William Foster, 


trustee for Albert Weber, deceased, applied to Justice 


ribe in gilt letters upon their pianos. 


rraham, of the Supreme Court, for a permanent injunc 


, restraining the Webster Piano Company from using the 


words ‘*Webster, New York,’’ on their pianos, claiming 
that they were an infringement of their trade mark, 
Weber, New York.”’ Both, it was alleged, were stenciled 


on the pianos in the same size old English letters. 

He 
that the incorporators of the Webster Company were Gen. 
Woodford, F. G. Smith, 


ip 


Alexander S. Bacon opposed the application. said 


stewart I Messrs. Henning and 


Powell and himself. When they thought of taking the 
,ame of Mr. Smith, who had been in the piano business for 
i5 years, they found that such action would be an infringe- 
men yn the title of the Smith-Bradbury piano. Bacon’s 
name was found on the Bacon and Raven pianos. Pow- 

name was not considered suitable and Henning’s name 


pany, Boston, was at one time supposed to join the 
corporation, in which case the piano would have been 
called the Woodford. 


bert 


The Shaw Piano Company, Erie, Pa. 


HE Erie “ Morning Dispatch,” of October 20, 
gives a lengthy review of the work and intentions of 
the Shaw Piano Company, of that city, and says: 


When, after the great Chicago fire of 1871, it was known 
that the renowned Burdett Organ Company would locate in 
Erie our progressive citizens welcomed the event, and for 
a period of nearly 20 years this well-known ‘house has 
sent its charming parlor organs to all civilized countries of 
the globe, thereby heralding the fact that Erie was a man- 
ufacturing city. 

The originators of the Shaw Piano Company are both prac- 
tical and experienced piano men. Mr. Shaw having had 
20 years of experience in the business and having been for 
a long time connected with a leading New York piano man- 
ufactory, and knowing where he could command the ser- 
vices of well tried foremen, finishers, tuners and skillful 
workmen for every minutia, felt confident of success and 
was ably seconded in his undertaking by H. J. Raymore, a 
salesman and practical mechanic who had long been closely 
allied with him in piano manufacturing in New York city. 

But at this juncture it was necessary to associate with 
themselves some man of means, who would not only give a 
financial standing to the concern, but who was willing to 
secure a suitable place for manufacture, invest a large sum 
in machinery and material, pay liberal salaries to employés 
and conduct a manufacturing establishment for many 
months before a dollar could be received in return. Hon. 
Matthew Griswold, who has done much to enhance 
Erie’s manufacturing growth, and whose success has been 
continuous and widely known, was prevailed upon to be- 
come a partner in the enterprise, and upon due consulta- 
tion the company concluded that the new piano factory 
should produce only first-class instruments in every sense 
of the word. 

It may not generally be known that a $25,000 house can 
be erected in half the time that a first-class piano can be 
turned out; but such is the fact. Six months must elapse 


so 





ld not be used, as there was a Henning piano on the 











rket Chey then decided to « all their pianos the Wood- 
ford, but found a gentleman of that name in the business 
who objected. 
We abandoned the idea of naming our pianos after | 
one of the organizers of the company,”’ declared Mr. 
| n, ‘‘and were incorporated on June 2, 1890, under the | 
ul ) Washburne Piano Company. Subsequently we | 
ect a protest from Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, who 
make ‘Washburn’ pianos. On August 14 last we were 
iwain porated under the name ‘ Webster Piano Com- 
Just Ingraham reserved his decision. 
Mr. |. B. Woodford, now of the Hallet & Davis Com- 


from the commencement of an instrument before it can be 
judiciously completed and ready for parlor use. 

The Shaw Piano Company commenced operations in 
March last and on September 20 brought forth the 
first completed instrument and which for tone and finish 
ranks with the very best. A market was found at once in 
the metropolitan cities for this very excellent piano. De- 
pots have been established at Philadelphia, Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, Dallas, Pittsburgh, Camden and other large cities, 
as expert judges have rendered their decision in favor of 
this new product from Erie, which will doubtless recom- 
mend its producers and our city of the lakes to many of 
the best homes of this and other lands. 

The Shaw piano from top to bottom is constructed in the 
most substantial manner. The bridge is composed of 10 
well selected and adjusted strips of sawed maple veneer, 
glued together perfectly dry and pressed into shape in an 
immense caul the exact pattern desired. This process 





makes it possible to get a much better bearing for the 
strings, as the bridge thus glued will never split apart. 
The iron plates for the inside work are all cast and bronzed 
in Erie, so that the ‘‘Shaw’’ is a good illustration of the 
fact that a diversity of manufacturing industries assist 
each other and give to our city the true elements for con- 
tinued and developing success among industrial establish- 
ments. The Shaw pianos are finished in tiger wood, oak, 
maple, French walnut and mahogany styles, all the genuine 
articles and no cheap imitations. Carved hand work 
adorns the outside, while every minutiz of the inside is put 
together with the greatest care and skill. The ivory keys 
and felt for the hammers, together with wire for strings, 
are imported, but the great bulk of the work is of home 
manufacture and brings out the fact that protected Ameri- 
can industry is developing the resources of the new coun- 
try with wonderful strides and bringing even the luxuries 
of life within the reach of those of moderate means. A 
very ingenious spring, which regulates the action of the 
hammer, and many other essential improvements are to 
be found in the Shaw piano, which are unknown to other 
makes. 

The entire force of workmen have been selected in con- 
sequence of their mechanical genius.er well-known record 
in piano manufacture. More than 70 men are now em- 
ployed, 10 instruments are being made each week, and 
the alacrity with which the product of 1890 has been dis- 
posed of leads the proprietors to the contemplation of 
doubling the present output of this plant within a very 
short time. Nine improved machines are kept running on 
full time in the mill room, and the entire three story brick 
Swalley building at Nos. 1119, 1121 and 1123 Peach-st. is oc- 
cupied by the force of workmen and parts of the 200 
pianos in various stages of progress at the same time. The 
finished instruments on hand at the salesrooms are beauties 
indeed, and for excellence of wood or workmanship, sweet- 
ness or volume of tone, superiority of action, or any other 
feature, they are unsurpassed. With 10 different styles, 
ranging in prices from $350 to $575, we can discover no 
reason why those who desire the best instruments at 
reasonable rates cannot be accommodated by the Shaw 
Piano Company, of Erie. Cheap rents, cheap living for 
laborers, experienced heads of departments, and many 
other features combine to assist this company in producing 
an instrument at much lower figures than other first-class 
pianos now on the market, and which for style and finish 
are not excelled by any instruments of New York make. 
The fall board of instruments from this establishment are 
highly ornamental, having the ‘‘Shaw Piano Co.” in gold 
with a harp and the word ‘Progress’’ as a trade mark, in- 
dicating the development of music from the ancient harp 
to the modern piano. 

While we have already exceeded our allotted space, we 
have written but a small portion of what might be said 
regarding this new Erie industry and the men who are con- 
ducting its affairs, but we must close by giving the officers’ 
names: Matthew Griswold, president; James H, Shaw, 
vice-president ; E. Marvin Griswold, treasurer; Hen 
Raymore, secretary, and by sayjmg that these and all other 
manufacturers iff otir mfdst who are really doing something 
toward the general welfare of our city should receive the 
credit and gratitude which are justly their due from every 
citizen in this place who is interested in hearing of Erie’s 
continued development in manufacturing industries. 








HHR BROS. 


RAND 


— AND — 


PRIGHT 


ANOTOTES 


mK 


GOLD MEDAL «x 


THE EMINENT PIANIST AND 
The World’s Highest Authority on Music, 


NEW ORLEANS, 1885, © MELBOURNE, 1889, DR. HANS VON BULOW 





fortes, 
and it should be highly appreciated by the public in general, espe- 
cially the ladies, 
PATENT IS VERY APPARENT. 
BROS. & CO. ARE DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
The Patent Piano Muffler, also invented by the firm, I regard in 
every respect as Useful, Practicable, and an IMPORTANT 
INVENTION, and Their Instruments in General 
Merit My Approval.’’ 


INDORSES THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


‘The new action with compensation lever, in your grand pianos 


I CONSIDER A GREAT IMPROVEMENT, 


THE USEFULNESS OF THE NEW 
The firm of BEHR 








No. 15 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 


‘~*~ 
loa 


WAREROOMS: 





No. 1229 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Factory: 292, 294,296, 298 ELEVENTH AVENUE, and 550 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORE. 


EHR BROS. & CoO, 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


and UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YoRE. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Etc. 
LF HEPRIIRN & CO. {eee ee sen. 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. S. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


7@ This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 

















COURIER. 
FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON <i 


(Established in 1849.) 59, OOO MA D E 
a 5 AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and '!LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BERLIN, 
STAUB & CO., cunmany, 
59-60 Friedrichstrasse W. (Equitable Building), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ( 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro. 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


3; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New J ersey. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
i and upon their excellence alone 





nearly fifty 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UN. UALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 








Every Piano Futty WaRRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


FACTORY: 


CLARENCE Brooxs & (o., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS, 


Campa 





Pall 


MANUFACTORY : 


| 2 197121 AVENUE OD. 


WAREROOM : 
123 F'1fth Avenue, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








BRAUMULLER 


A High Grade Piano at a Fair Price. 


B. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard | = = 


WM. RORLFING & SONS, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


i | Foreign Music, 


—— INCLUDIN — 
“ Peters,” “ habe? ” and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition “ nee” 


Edition 
Editions, 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 
supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Equalto Any!  Surpassed by None! | 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRAUMULLER CO. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York), 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


642 and 644 West Fortieth Street 
NEw TorR=E. 


forthe Manufacture of 


This Building is used Solely 
ER PIANO. 


THE BRAUMU 





ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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ico TMV ARTIN GUITARS kara 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
12 NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&3 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


snjoy a 
Madame De GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 

but deem it 


States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, 


world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
* Mr. S. De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


unnecessary to do so, as the public is we!l aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J LEPKOWSK]I, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc.,.etc., etc. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


KBAcK 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


~PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

a Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


HIGHEST AWAKD AT NEW URLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


— WAREROOMS ; — 
15 East 14th Street, New York. 
— 1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 i 1th 





Avenue, New York. 





SMT CAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





EIIGES GRADE 


Pianos and Organs. 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


REGAL PIANOS, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
No. 146 FIFTH AVE, 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
NEW YORK, 











Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th 8t., New York, 








ESTABLISHED 1837 
«e+ 50 YEARS RECORD 


Wm Bodrge Sop 
~ PIANOS~ 


224. TREMONT SREET 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Ciarch and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 





EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 
F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Sena for Catalogue, 





N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, AGTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Oompany Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVORYTON,. OCOONN. 





THE A. B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


ANO MOVER. 








THE only practical 
machine of the 

kind on the market 
to-day. Handles both 
Upright and Square 
Pianos with equal facil- 

/ ity, requiring only a 
slight change. It is 
both strong and dura- 

y : ble, and is easily han- 


dled. 
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SHIPMAN, BRADT & CO.. Sole Manufacturers. 224 Main St., DeKalb. Ill. 


TO 
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~ANLSTROM PIANOS. 


a ae a 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


a MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1&4. —— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our ot Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

Jaly. 1872,and November, 1875, and our venga have our patent metallig 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, x77, and March, 1678, which hee 
caused them to be pr d by Pp ju 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











WHAT SOME: OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—‘‘ They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

ESSIPOFF—" The very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOCA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


Great Power, Evenness of 


Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & Son, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
$18 & 320 Bast 30th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 

manuals; St. George's Ch., 
& ¥ ee St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
Fifth Avenue Pres. 
ey. NY. Y Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 43 ” First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts: 
burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


STULTZ & BAUER, B 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Manufacturers of and Dealers ia 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
426 and 427 Rast Righth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 








rx awros. 


Factory pom Wiseieene, 338 and 340 East 3lst § 3lst Street, New York. 


BROWN & SIMPSON, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 





UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WOoRCESTER, MASS. 


Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 
Fretwork Wood Panels. 











1889. 





Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs, 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


& CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable smarorenes. appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 








GRAND AND 


Our Pianos are indorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streiezki, 
E. M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Orgun of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ——— 


Upright and Square 


PIANOS. 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


E. Wilson & 00., 


PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON 5 MASS. 
SYMPHrON ION 


PLAYS A THOUSAND 
TUNES. 
Great Novelty, 
Holiday Present. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Piano Stools, Scarfs, 
Music Racks, &c. 
Art Embroideries, Art Decorations, 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO.. 


105 E. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CO., Albany, N. Y. 


7 > 
ADE MANY 











NBVv TORE. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





E.G. HARRINGTON & GO., 00s 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square # Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





a 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


EW YORE WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109. & 111 Hast.Hourteenth Street. 








g 
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CENTRAL DEPOT i GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20 —-24¢, HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City 


iano Case and Action ‘Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 














SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th = NEW YORK. 


‘B E al N t G BAUS & COMPANY, 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 
= 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 
Z WinROED % 


, A 
ii , . JAMES M. STARR & CO. 
; gun € Ly Be y ‘ a . } = A Vga 








— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Factory : 1% 
Wew York Branch, JACHE HAYNES in charge 














128th Street, near Third Avenue, New York. 
20 East 17th Street. 


BEHNING & SON. - 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 ‘Suess Street, Cor. Church, New York. 
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